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FOUR SUPERB ART BOOKS, 


FROM THE LIPPINCOTT PRESS. 
(OES AND SONNETS OF KEATS. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. Designs by 
Will H. Low. Uniform with “Lamia.” Folio. 
Extra cloth, $15.00. Japanese silk, $25.00. Mo- 
rocco, $25.00. 


_ The publishers have pleasure in announcing another 
beautiful volume by Will H. Low, who so successfully 
illustrated Keats’s “ Lamia” two years ago. The artist 
has spared no effort to surpass his former achievement, 
having given fifteen months’ time and study in Florence, 
Italy, to the prosecution of his work. There will be 16 

full-page drawings and 100 pages of text embellished with floral designs, the whole 

issued uniform in size with “ Lamia,” and bound with an elaborate design in gold. 


AMIA. With Photogravure Illustrations. 


By John Keats. Designs by Will H. Low. The 
Favorite of the Holiday Art Books. Folio, 
printed on plate paper, and containing 40 Re- 
productions in Photogravure from Original 
Drawings. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, 
$15.00. Elegantly bound in Japanese silk, 
' $25.00. Morocco, $25.00. . 

**Mr. Low has produced a series of delicate, graceful, and pure pictures, 
on which any artist and any people may look with pride.” — The Century. 

-** It is a truly beautiful volume, fit to lie on a queen’s table and have its 


leaves turned over by her royal hands.’? — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
** One of the most elegant and sumptuous of illustrated volumes ever published.” — New York Herald. 


AUST. With Etchings. 


The Legend and the Poem. By W. 8S. Walsh. 


Tliustrated by Hermann Faber. 8vo. Bound in 
cloth, gilt, 83.00. Ivory surface, $3.50. Alli- 
gator, $3.50. Morocco, $4.50. Tree calf. $7.50. 

Henry Irving’s recent production of “Faust” has re- 
































vived popular interest in Goethe’s great poem, and the 
publishers have pleasure in presenting the poem in this 
interesting and popular way, the etchings being the out- 











come of much thought and study on the part of an artist in 
love with his subject. To “ Faust” Mr. Walsh has de- 
voted many years of loving study. 


ESERTED VILLAGE. With Etchings. 








By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by M. M. 
Taylor. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt. $3.00. Ivory 
surface, $3.50. Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, $4.50. 
Tree Calf, $7.50. 


This beautiful poem of rural life, written in Goldsmith’s 
simple and graceful style, affords an excellent field for 
illustration, and the artist has shown the best taste in 
the selection of subjects as well as rare talent in their 
treatment, 


If not-obtainable at your booksellers’, send direct to the Publishers, who will forward 
the books, free of postage, promptly on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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TO A NUT-BROWN MAID. 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF ‘‘ JULIO DINIZ.’’ 


MAIDEN, tell me why 

Hangs thy head for shame: 
Can thine olive brow 

Bring thee aught of blame? 
Blame to thee, whose glance 
Sets my heart aglow! 

Dost thou envy maids 

White and cold as snow? 
Lift, ah, lift thy face to me, 
Heaven else will punish thee! 


Maiden, didst thou know 
What sweet charms are thine, 
Spells of artless art 

Couldst thou but divine, — 
Quick were fled thy grief, 
Quickly dried thy tears, 
Raised thy drooping head, 
Banished all thy fears. 

Let not roses envied be, 
What is fairest rose to thee? 


Why thy cheek is dark, 
Maiden, wouldst thou know? 

I thine own true love 

Will to have it so. 

This the magic is 

Sets my heart on fire. 

Dost thou murmur still ? 

Still dost more desire? 

Nay, thou couldst not fairer be, 
Wert thou white as ivory. 


’Tis thy sun-kissed face 

Lends a double light 

To thy flashing eyes, 
Radiantly bright, 

Innocently wild, 

Wet with pearly dew, 

As a tender tear 

Trembles into view. 

Or if perchance a smile it be, 
How thy smile enchanteth me! 


Silly little maid, 

Weeping for thy face; 
Weeping, while the girls 

Envy thee thy grace, 

To resemble thee 

Longing all in vain. 

Never, foolish child, 

So lament again. 

Fie! a cruel heart it shows 
Thus to grudge the pallid rose. 


Ah, what winning grace 
Lurks in thy distress, 
Simple self-distrust, 
Maiden bashfulness ! 
See, a merry smile 
Flashes forth again, 
Gleaming in thine eyes, 
Sunshine after rain. 
Nut-brown maiden, never more 
Shalt thou sunny cheeks deplore. 
Murray’s Magazine. R. H. M. E. 








TO A NUT-BROWN MAID, ETC, 


SHADOWS. 


Say, dost thou love me, dear? Those eyes 
of thine 

Look at me through the shadows gray, that 
creep 

Into this silent room, and stir the deep 

Of my sad heart with longing, but to mine 

They give no answer. Evermore they shine 

Quietly grave as when in dreams of sleep 

I see thee face to face. Does thy heart leap 

Ever with joy to greet me? Would no sign 

Set all my fears at rest? Dear, couldst thou 
stand 

Intent on other things when I am there? 

Wouldst thou not hasten forth to clasp my 


hand, 
If but thou heardst my foot upon the stair? 
I have no place in thy thoughts’ shadowland; 
I am not worthy, love, that thou shouldst care! 


II. 

Iam not worthy! Yet the sunbeams bright 

At dawn fall on the drooping wayside flower, 

And straight it lifts its head to drink the 
shower 

Of perfect blessing in. Forgot is night, 

With all its cold and darkness, in the light 

That thrills it through with life’s strong, won- 
drous power. 

And thus, O my beloved! if thou shouldst 
dower 

With love my life, that, erst so wan and white 

Beside the world’s wide way, should learn to 
glow 

With colors vivid as the flaming west 

Wore ere the twilight fell. The past could 
throw 

No shadow o’er a present that had rest 

’Neath love-light from thine eyes. So should 


grow, 
Not worthy of thee, dear, but ah, how blest! 
Chambers’ Journal. KATE MELLERSH. 


TRANSLATION FROM UHLAND. 


My love and I sat under 

The group of lime-trees yonder, 
Together, hand in hand. 

Not e’en a leaf stirred lightly — 

The sun was shining brightly 
O’er all the silent land. 


We sat in joy unbroken, 
No useless word was spoken, 

Our hearts scarce beating more. 
We spoke not, for why should we? 
Nor questioned, for how could we? 

We knew enough before. 


We had no wish, no sorrow, 
No yearning for the morrow, 
No loved one far away: 
’Twixt loving eyes a greeting, 
’Twixt loving lips a meeting, 
Was all that passed that day. 
MARGARET GALLETTI DI CADILHAC. 
Temple Bar. 











THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY.* 

Mr. SYMONDS has completed the task 
which he began ten years ago, and the 
sixth and seventh volumes of his “ Renais- 
sance in Italy” bring us down to the 
period of decay, when the vigor of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had ex- 
hausted itself, and there was no longer 
strength to bring forth new ideas. It is 
a period, of blight, dulness, and tyranny, 
enlightened only by the genius of a few 
poets, artists, and men of science. The 
spirit of Erasmus was gone to rest, but 
the spirit of Charles V. still lived and 
worked. The taint of Jesuitism had in- 
fected faith and letters, the leaden mantle 
of Spanish rule bowed Italy to the ground. 
The men who raised their voices against 
dulness became the prey of the Inquisi- 
tion. Sarpi only escaped, as did Erasmus, 
by his wits and the protection of the great ; 
Giordano Bruno perished at the stake; 
Tasso sang at the bidding of the Church. 
Itis a time of decadence. But the title 
of these volumes suggests, that side by 
side with decadence there was a revival ; 
and it is this revival which will be the 
principal subject of the following pages. 

It is easy to talk of “ tendencies” and 
“ movements,” but such abstractions must 
rest on facts. A generation belongs to a 
renaissance or a decadence because of 
the influence of certain facts. If men in 
general, or the members of some particu- 
lar community, think that Latin or Greek 
is to be studied, that military glory is the 
greatest aim of a nation, that heresy is 
pestilent, or that the Old Testament is the 
groundwork of morality, we shall find a 
tendency to found schools and universi- 
ties, to make wars of conquest, to set up 
inguisitions, or to drag national antipa- 
thies into matters of religion. That men 
do think thus or thus is the result of the 
thoughts of previous generations ; and it 
is the object of the historian to investigate 


* 1. Renaissance in Italy. The Catholic Reaction. 
In two parts. By John Addington Symonds. Lon- 
don, 1886. 

2. La Contre-révolution religieuse au XVle siecle. 
Par Martin Philippson, Professeur 4 I’ Université de 
Bruxelles, Paris and Brussels, 1884. 
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what causes have been at work to produce 
the result. 

The causes are of different sorts. The 
invention of printing, for instance, created 
public opinion and introduced a new and 
incalculable factor into politics and reli- 
gion. The Copernican system invaded 
theology, and altered the relations of 
heaven and earth. The discovery of the 
uses of steam mechanically changed the 
powers and with them the wants and hab- 
its of the human race. These and many 
other such causes make old methods of 
thought impossible, by disturbing or de- 
stroying the old conditions of thought. 
Their action may be quickened or re- 
tarded by rulers and institutions, but can- 
not be created or destroyed by them. 

But what is true generally may not hold 
ina particular instance or at a particular 
time. A country or a generation, whilst 
slowly obeying the great tides of thought, 
is blown transverse by many cross winds. 
The change of institutions educates or 
diseducates men to think. And govern- 
ments have power to change institutions. 
They can proscribe books, can send peo- 
ple to church or to prison, can tune pul- 
pits, schools, and universities, and compel 
the young to learn bya certain rule. They 
may succeed as Philip II. succeeded in 
Spain, or fail as he failed in the Nether- 
lands ; but, in either case, the course of 
thought is diverted from its natural chan- 
nels for a time. It was not for nothing 
that, when the ancient house of thought 
had been ruined by the pagan revival of 
the fifteenth century, the workers set to 
build it up again were not saints and 
sages, but hard-headed popes, worldly- 
wise Jesuits, and bigoted princes. It is 
as “the people love to have it.” The 
Italians were weary of a revival which 
made neither this life nor the next more 
secure. They had learned no new rule of 
life from the humanists. No Luther or 
Knox had given them the Bible, and reli- 
gion was to them synonymous with Cathol- 
icism. They turned for guidance to the 
practical men of their time, and found 
them, as usual, opposed to innovation. It 
was “easier and safer and more pleasant 
to live in obedience than to be at their own 
disposing.” So said the voice of the 











saints; and the sinners were not disin- 
clined to agree, in an age when Philip II. 
and his like were ready to enforce obedi- 
ence by the rack and the stake. So the 
first age of the Renaissance came to an 
end and the reaction began. The Italians 
of 1550 and onwards had come to the 
conclusion that salvation was more easily 
attainable under the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church than by the methods of phil- 
osophers ; they had not had enough expe- 
rience of freedom to be willing to risk 
much for it; they lapsed into obedience, 
if not contentment; and the result is what 
is termed a decadence. 

The period is one of special interest, 
for it is the first century of modern his- 
tory. We have been warned lately not to 
fix arbitrary dates for “ ancient,” “ medi- 
eval,” and “modern” history. The warn- 
ing is not without reason. Historians are 
apt to docket periods as if a new genera- 
tion of men spontaneously came into exist- 
ence, and were not the children of their 
fathers. But there have been facts in the 
history of the world which have so marked 
an epoch, that everything which has fol- 
lowed is different from what went before ; 
and the facts which combined to bring 
about the complex phenomenon which is 
called the Renaissance, were such that 
there is a greater interval between the 
age which followed and that which pre- 
ceded than is to be found elsewhere, 
except at similar stopping-places which 
occur here and there on the highroad of 
history. 

if we compare the state of the world in 
1450 and in 1550, we shall see that a cen- 
tury separates two states of society far 
more widely different from each other 
than those which precede or which follow. 
In a word we may say, that in 1450 the 
world was medieval, and in 1550 modern. 
in 1450 the Palzologi reigned at Con- 
stantinople, the English in France, the 
Moors in Granada. Knights in armor 
rode down rabbles of half-armed peasants, 
and cannon had not superseded archery. 
Europe was full of castles held by petty 
sovereigns. The king of France was little 
more than the most powerful of a dozen 
independent princes. The cities of Italy 
were held by despots of the medizval 
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type. Learning was confined within the 
narrow bounds of trivium and quadriv- 
ium; theology was taught according to 
the rule of Aristotle and Aquinas. In 
England Gothic churches and colleges 
were being built to enshrine the piety and 
learning ofancienttradition. St. Alban’s, 
St. Edmund’s, and Glastonbury, still sent 
their mitred abbots to sit in Parliament at 
Westminster. The barons had not begun 
to destroy their own power by the Wars 
of the Roses. Chivalry was still alive, 
and crusades were dreamed of. In Italy 
the dome of Brunelleschi had risen by the 
side of Giotto’s tower, as a beacon of 
coming change; but Lionardo, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Leo X., Bembo, were 
unborn, and Fra Angelico was painting 
his divine frescoes in the full spirit of 
the Middle Ages. 

A century later, all was changed. The 
Turkish Empire had supplanted the By- 
zantine Empire. Europe was divided 
amongst five or six great kingdoms, sub- 
ject to despotic monarchs. The religion, 
the science, the learning, the politics, the 
jurisprudence, the architecture, the paint- 
ing, the music, of the medieval age had 
ceased to exist. Latin was transformed 
and Greek reborn. Schoolmen had given 
place to humanists. More than half the 
nations had revolted from Rome. The 
monasteries were turned into barns or 
fallen into ruin. Monks and friars “ with 
all their trumpery ” had been cast out. 
The Church of Rome itself had been 
purged and chastened. The oceans had 
revealed the continents and islands of the 
New World, and brave explorers were sail- 
ing “from pole to pole traversing each 
colure” in search of gold and empire. 
The arts of war and peace were changed ; 
the old lines of trade, the old roads to 
Rome, were no more. Gothic gloom and 
glory had passed away forever, and the 
world was full of the new splendors of 
Renaissance art. But the greatest change 
of all was in the thoughts of men. Where 
men had assented they questioned, where 
they had obeyed they rebelled. Liberty 
of thought had been born, the mother of 
political and personal liberty, the forerun- 
ner of equality and downfall of privilege. 
The old age of the world had gone by, 
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the new age in which we still live was 
founded. 

We will lay down no arbitrary or fan- 
tastical dates ; but assuredly, if there is 
any meaning in the words medizval and 
modern, the present and the future had 
their birth at no other period than this, 
and Italy was their birthplace. 

But the soil of Italy was exhausted; a 
time of languor succeeded to a time of 
productive energy, and the historian of 
the Renaissance finishes his task by re- 
cording a period of decadence —a painful 
task, but not without its compensations; 
for though Italy now ceases to be the 
guiding light of Europe, her work has 
been done among the nations, and in their 
turn France, England, and Germany hand 
on the torch, and the warmth and radiance 
survive still, and are reflected in the Italy 
of our own days. 

At that time, as must indeed always be 
the case, the human intellect was more 
fully awake in some countries than in oth- 
ers. In our own island, as is usually the 
case, the change from the former state of 
society had come late. Scotland was but 
now emerging from feudal darkness into 
the sudden and wonderful change of which 
the Reformation was one of the principal 
factors—a change which stamped her 
national character at once and perma- 
nently with the impress of progress, The 
Elizabethan literature and the growth of 
Puritanism, and the spirit of enterprise 
and national pride which mark that great 
epoch, were in their full vigor at a time 
when France was weakened by civil war 
and religious discord, and was becoming 
fit to undergo the severe discipline of 
Richelieu; when Spain was showing all 
the signs of that impotence from which 
she has never revived; when Germany 
was distracted by religious and local dis- 
putes, the gloomy prelude of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Italy was changed from her 
condition during the fifteenth century. 
She had tried the greatest experiments 
which the world had seen in art and liter- 
ature, and the age of grand creations had 
passed. She was no more to astonish the 
world with new marvels. To scholars had 


succeeded stylists, to original painters 
men of the schools, to poets (with the 
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single exception of Tasso) writers of ele- 
gant verse and members of academies. 
All was now deliberate, conscious, and 
artificial; principles of composition ruled 
every work of art, and criticism had taken 
the place of invention. Except in the re- 
gions of music and scie.ce, Italy had noth- 
ing new to give the world. She had be- 
come the school of taste, and had ceased 
to be the home of invention. 

A period of decadence —and the pres- 
ent age needs the warning — may be de- 
fined as one in which taste is made the 
standard rather than originality, and the 
rules of taste are ascertained and stated. 
The decadence of Greece expressed itself 
in gems and the anthology; that of Rome, 
in rhetoric; that of the Middle Ages in 
quibbles and niceties of philosophy ; what 
seems important is form, rather than sub- 
stance. On the other hand, such epochs 
are periods of repose, during which re- 
sults are summarized and rules laid down. 
We cannot say that the formulation of 
Catholic dogma in the thirteenth century 
was a waste of time, nor that of Protestant 
dogma in England and Germany in the 
sixteenth, nor that of the rules of archi- 
tecture, painting, and poetry, at the same 
time. To establish rules is to save the 
time of later explorers; a codification of 
results must always be of some value to 
those who follow. It will instruct more 
than it hampers the original geniuses ; on 
the other hand, by putting technical cor- 
rectness within the reach of the industri- 
ous it gives an advantage to second and 
third-rate artists which nature has not 
granted them. A hundred Trissotins are 
born to one Moliére, and it may some- 
times even happen that the bird of Jove is 
turned into a tame eagle. Pope, great as 
he was, would have been a greater poet if 
he had lived a century earlier, or two gen- 
erations later. But Dryden could break 
through the trammels of rule, and Cowley 
and Gray were helped, not hindered, by 
obeying academic form. A great age of 
art is always revolutionary at the outset. 
Phidias and Aéschylus were sinners againt 
convention as much as Cimabue and 
Dante, as Turner and Byron. Yet con- 
vention is not the same thing as pedantry ; 
a school of art or philosophy may have its 
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statutes drawn by pedants and yet be 
sound, and there is no stability of progress 
without the foundation of schools. Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, Sebastiano del Pi- 
ombo, and Giulio Romano set the arts 
upon an academic basis, the rules of which 
were ascertained and stated by their fol- 
lowers, and a convention was established 
which lasted almost till our own times. 
The lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds show 
how completely the “grand style” was 
guided as well as hampered by Italian 
traditions. We are led tothe conclusion, 
that the formulation of principles was not 
in itself an evil; the evil was in the dead- 
ness of the times, which brought forth no 
first-rate genius. For the names of Ber- 
nini, Domenichino, the Caracci, Guido, of 
Marino, Guarini, Tassoni, and all the po- 
ets of the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies, with the sole exception of Tasso, 
are pale beside those of the preceding 
century. Venice alone stands apart; and 
Italy, under the reign of Medici, Estes, 
Gonzagas, Farneses, and Bourbons, has no 
great names to equal the lustre of Galileo, 
Giordano Bruno, and the company of 
naturalists and philosophers who are the 
true glories of an age in which politics 
were dead, and religion divorced from free- 
dom. 

In art the example of the great masters, 
against whom there was no appeal, had 
established a method which was not even 
disputed. Had another Michael Angelo 
appeared, he might have founded a school 
of landscape, or of historical or mytholog- 
ical painting, which would have struck a 
new key and created another revolution. 
The ancient glories of Rome, the loves 
and adventures of Orlando, the glories of 
Italian scenery, might have lived upon the 
canvas of a new race of great painters. 
But no such creator showed himself, and 
the orthodoxy of the times demanded 
nothing but religious art. The later 
works of the great generation had left the 
narrow round of holy families and Biblical 
subjects. The ecstasies of St. Francis 
and St. Theresa, the martyrdoms of St. 
Agnes, St. Agatha, St. Laurence, and all 
the “ghastly glories of saints,” on which 
the Jesuit fathers loved to dwell, inspired 
the reigning school. Now and then such 
a subject as Guido’s “ Aurora” opened a 
window into a new region. But as we 
go through the gallery of Bologna, we are 
oppressed with the sameness of excellence, 
and the absence of invention. Composi- 
tion, modelling, drawing, chiaroscuro, sub- 
ordination and relation of parts, are all in 
them. We admire, but our hearts are not 





touched. We long for some rebellion 
against convention, some touch of nature ; 
and whilst acknowledging the genius of 
the Caracci, we would gladly exchange all 
this correctness for the absurdities and 
anachronisms of an earlier and more liv- 
ing school. 

Sculpture went from bad to worse. 
Windy draperies, travesties of the exag- 
gerated anatomy of Michael Angelo, im- 
possible or ridiculous attitudes, attempts 
at realizing the effects of painting in an 
incongruous medium, these are the char- 
acteristics of sculpture down to the time 
of Winckelmann. In architecture noth- 
ing new was invented; all the faults of 
taste which disfigured the great age were 
adopted as graces of style; consoles, 
cornices, grinning Atlantids, flimsy floral 
decorations, rusticated and vermiculated 
masonry, imitation of curtains and carpets 
in verde antique and porphyry, veneering 
of bricks to imitate solid marble, sham 
domes, sham vaults, sham vistas, sham 
perspective. The Jesuits took the lead in 
this orgy of bad taste, and their churches 
exhibit all the worst specimens of up- 
holstery in stone that the world has to 
show. Ancient Rome was turned into a 
quarry to build up these modern mon- 
sters, which rose unabashed in every 
town of Italy by the side of the works of 
Palladio and his fellows. 

In literature the case was not dissimilar. 
Fari qu@ sentias was not possible under 
the existing governments. The object of 
an absolute government was then, as al- 
ways, to give its subjects subsistence and 
amusement, and grave thoughts were out 
of place ; moreover, the press being under 
a double censorship, neither history nor 
philosophy nor speculation of any kind 
could find a hearing. Of theology of a 
certain kind there was plenty ; and of light 
poetry, satirical, lyrical, and dramatic. 
Scholars still studied the classical authors, 
and when the time came for it there was 
harmless criticism of art. But no Machia- 
velli, no Savonarola, no Dante appeared, 
not even an Ariosto. He and his forerun- 
ners had tried to the full the experiment 
of what could be done in romantic verse, 
and the “ Orlando ” stood before the world 
a perfect work, one neither to be imitated 
nor emulated. There was an opening for 
a dramatic poet; as Alfieri showed, after 
the Inquisition had done its work; but 
the Church looked coldly upon the stage, 
and to sincere Catholics that way of verse 
was barred. 

The story of Tasso, told by Mr. Sy- 
monds in one of those chapters in which 
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he is always at his best, is the story of a 
genius fallen upon evil times and evil 
tongues. Evil times, because the age of 
song was past, and it is calumny, not 
glory, to emulate the dead; evil tongues, 

ecause his whole life was spent in un- 
worthy quarrels with men who could not 
understand the nobleman who claimed 
homage as a poet, and the poet who de- 
manded precedence as a nobleman. The 
romantic epic had been completed by 
Ariosto; and his own Rinaldo was but a 
Virgilian Orlando. What Tasso did was 
to inaugurate the Christian epic— more 
learned, more contained, more orthodox in 
art and creed than Ariosto. He was a 
learned swan, a smaller Milton, the Homer 
of churchgoing folk. Noone, we imagine, 
who is not both leisurely and composed, 
can read the “ Gerusalemme ” without te- 
dium; nor can any one who cares for 
poetry at all be insensible to its beauty. 
The verse is fluent, smooth, and weighty, 
the sentiment noble, the story full of 
graceful flow and interspersed with epi- 
sodes which are both beautiful and origi- 
nal. Tasso, for all his prolixity, probably 
resembles more and approaches more 
nearly to Virgil, in his own style, than any 
poet who has written since the age of Au- 
gustus. Virgil is more to Tasso than 


Homer to Virgil; for Tasso is adapting, 


not creating, a new form of epic; and 
doubtless Virgil consulted his own genius 
more than any rules of composition. As 
Mr. Symonds says, “1t was now impossi- 
ble to take a step in poetry or art without 
a theory ; and what was worse, that theory 
had to be exposed for dissertation and 
discussion.” * So Tasso, “ by genius the 
most spontaneous of men,” wrote an “ Ars 
Poetica” as a prelude to composing an 
epic. All this being granted, the “ Geru- 
salemme ” deserves the place it holds in 
literature. It can never vie with the 
“ Orlando Furioso ” in style or in matter ; 
it is pitched in a lower and calmer key; 
but within the limits which its author im- 
posed upon himself it moves with perfect 
grace and dignity; and we think we are 
doing honor to it when we say that what 
Virgil was to Tasso, Tasso, to some ex- 
tent, was to Milton. The religious epic 
culminated in Milton, not in Tasso, as the 
romantic epic culminated in Ariosto, not 
in Boiardo, The native seriousness of 
Milton was well fostered and strengthened 
by his Puritan education. Tasso was an 
Italian Catholic, not, as Milton, half a Ro- 
man stoic, half a Bible-and-sword fanatic, 


* Vol. ii. p. 27. 
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and the measured orthodoxy of his senti- 
ments is expressed in his work. Yet 
when one considers the character of the 
man, his extreme sensitiveness and ego- 
tism, his restlessness and impatience of 
control, it is strange to see how Pegasus 
can be ridden by a priest; and in fact 
Pegasus often escapes to his own pastures 
an streams, elwhd¢ Aovecbat ebppeiog morapoio, 
and “the force by which the plot moves 
is love.” “Tasso in truth thought that 
he was writing a religious and heroic 
poem. What he did write, was a poem of 
sentiment and passion. . . . Hedisplayed, 
indeed, marvellous ingenuity and art in 
so connecting the two strains of his sub- 
ject, the stately Virgilian history and the 
glowing modern romance, that they should 
contribute to the working of a single plot. 
Yet he could not succeed in vitalizing the 
former, whereas the latter will live as long 
as human interest in poetry endures,” * 
What survives of Tasso is not his learn- 
ing and his academic form, but that char- 
acteristic of his poems which was sponta- 
neous. Tasso(whom Shelley regarded as 
a greater poet than Ariosto) was a poet 
not in virtue of, but in spite of, the rules 
of composition under which he worked; 
and though his style was perfected by the 
limitations which he approved, and to 
which he willingly submitted himself, he 
would have been greater if he could have 
resolved to be himself (as Milton, for all 
his learning, was always Milton), and not 
too much contented to be a modern Virgil, 
taught and tamed by the orthodoxy of the 
Italian Parnassus and the schools of the 
Jesuits. 

With Tasso closes the great cycle of 
Italian poets, and no eminent poet arose 
till Alfieri. But the period of stagnation 
was not entirely without fruit ; the purged 
and reformed Catholicism, which hence- 
forth ruled, was favorable to that growth 
of morality which has helped ta:regenerate 
Italy. The Italy of Filicaia and Leopardi 
had been purged by suffering, but also in- 
spired with the spirit of Christianity ; and 
when patriotism awoke a new enthusiasm 
in the heart of the nation, these who met 
the oppressor at Novara and at Solferino 
were more worthy of freedom ‘than the 
Machiavellian nobles and brutal or cyni- 
cal commonalty who furnished the subject 
of the satire of Tassoni and the novels of 
Folengo and Aretino. To the simple and 
upright countryfolk whom Virgil and 
Horace praised, and to whom Mr. Ruskin 
has lately given their due, the purification 


* Symonds, vol. ii p. 100. 
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of the Church has been an unmixed gain. 
Their religion is childish and supersti- 
tious, but the clergy of the “ Decameron ” 
has disappeared for ever, and this result 
is chiefly due to the preaching of the Cat- 
echism of the Council of Trent, and the 
silent working of the seminaries and 
schools whivh the council instituted. How 
far that teaching is now out of date, and 
what hope there is of a new, reformation 
of religion, the future will decide. But 
the faith and morals of a nation which has 
used for more than a quarter of a centur 
with so much gravity and dignity the heri- 
tage of freedom on which it entered in 
1860, may be safely entrusted to its own 
keeping. The growth of material pros- 
perity and of local enterprise shows the 
strength and seriousness of the Italian 
people, believed fifty years ago to be a na- 
tion of brigands, beggars, and musicians ; 
and in spite of the croakings of obscuran- 
tists, religion, whatever its present form 
may be, cannot be dead or dying ina na- 
tion which possesses so much. sobriety, 
vigor, and discipline as marks the na- 
tional character of the people of Italy. 

In all Christendom there was a cry that 
the Church must reform itself. The voice 
of prophets had never been wholly silent. 
The vices of popes and bishops had been 
rebuked by visionaries like St. Francis, by 


bands of soldier monks, by companies of 
unlearned Albigenses and Waldenses, by 
English Parliaments, by poets as Dante, 
by satirists as Boccaccio, by scholars as 


Grosseteste and Wickliff. Lately the 
stern cry of Gladius Domini super ter- 
ram cito et velociter, in the mouth of the 
inspired Savonarola, had been silenced by 
the worst of popes. The spirit of Savo- 
narola might be heretical, but his message 
was true. The prophets might be un- 
licensed, but the spirit of the Lord spoke 
by them; and it was time, if not to follow 
their teaching, at least to build their sep- 
ulchres. But Rome itself, the Curia, the 
heart of the system, was the last to feel 
the need of reform. The cardinals lived 
for the most part at Rome, occupied. in 
making and spending money, enriching 
their relations, intriguing with a view to 
the next conclave, or merely amusing 
themselves with worldly pleasure. The 
worst of them were degraded sensualists, 
the best cared more for letters and art 
than for the gospel and their sacred pro- 
fession. 

But religion was waking up. Not only 
was the Reformation invading the whole 
domain of the Catholic Church, but within 
the Church also communities arose which 
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combined with personal sanctity a lively 
zeal for the purification of the Church. 
Their story has often been written: Con- 
tarini, Sadolet, Philip Neri, Borromeo, 
Caraffa, Loyola, are the true propagators 
of Catholic piety. It was their spirit 
which informed the acts of the papacy 
during the eventful years in which the 
Council of Trent was sitting. We ma 
deplore the divorce of religion and sci- 
ence which the council effected; but of 
their piety and sincerity there can be no 
question. Mr. Symonds passes too lightly 
over this portion of the history; whic 
M. Philippson, in his admirable volume, 
treats with fuller appreciation of its im- 
portance. The story of the foundation of 
the Oratory of Divine Love, the Thea- 
tines, the congregation of Somasca, the 
Capuchins, the reformed Camtmaldolites, 
the Brothers of Charity, the Oratorians, 
the Oblates of St. Charles, is despatched 
by Mr. Symonds in a couple of pages; 
and if he dwells at length on the Society 
of Jesus, it is because he considers it to 
be a twin devil with the Holy Office, whose 
sole object was to degrade the human 
spirit and submit it to slavery. He does 
not see that wheat and tares grew up to- 
gether, and that religion was revived by 
the very Jesuits who corrupted it; and 
that there were saints and heroes among 
the persecutors as well as among the per- 
secuted. Honor to those who wakened 
the spirit of the gospel among the Catho- 
lic nations, though much evil was mixed 
with the good. 

It was indeed in these societies that the 
work of reformation, so far as it was useful 
to humanity, serviceable to religion, had 
its origin; and it may be not irrelevant to 
our subject to take a few instances within 
and without the circle of Catholic ortho- 
doxy, in order to point out what it is that 
the Chirch of Rome assimilates, what it 
casts out. 

In every movement of human affairs the 
battle is fought by single-minded men, 
men who can see but one side of the 
question. The Falklands, the Erasmuses, 
the Casaubons, the Pascals, are right in 
the long run, but for the time Cromwell, 
Luther, Calvin, lead the world. In the 
early years of the sixteenth century, a 
company of friends founded the famous 
society named the Oratory of Divine 
Love. .Among its members were Sadolet, 
Gaspar Contarini, Gaetano di Thiene, 
Reginald Pole, and Caraffa. Others of a 
similar tone of thought were Juan Valdez 
(the Valdesso of George Herbert and 
Nicholas Ferrar), Morone, and Ghiberti 
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of Verona; and similar societies grew up 
in other parts of Italy. The object of 
these societies was purely religious; but 
from them proceeded two schools of 
thought, the one aiming at comprehension, 
the other leading to persecution. Sadolet, 
the friend and correspondent of Erasmus 
and Melanchthon ; Contarini, the would-be 
reconciler of Germany; Valdez, the ab- 
jurer of persecution; Ghiberti, the politi- 
cian and generous humanist,—all fell 
more or less under the imputation of un- 
orthodoxy, and were passed over or set 
aside. Reginald Pole occupied a great 
station for a time, but died disgraced and 
broken-hearted, a persecutor under suspi- 
cion of heresy. Morone was silenced, im- 
prisoned, and converted. Gaetano di 
Thiene founded a religious order. Ca- 
raffa introduced the Inquisition into Rome, 
and was the most merciless of popes. 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos 
was the fate of new Rome, as it was the 
glory of ancient Rome. Macaulay’s com- 
parison of the treatment of enthusiasts by 
Rome and by Protestantism is famous. 
But what are we to say of the humane 
and large-minded men of whom Italy was 
now full? Humanists by temper and 
Christians by conviction they would, if 
they had been born in England, have 
walked hand in hand with Coletand More, 


the forerunners of the school of Hooker, 


Andrews, and Cosin. But Rome would 
have none of them. She reserved her 
honors for the Caraffas and Loyolas, and 
from her own point of view she acted 
wisely. Yet among her subjects she num- 
bered Philip Neri and Carlo Borromeo, 
whose type of sanctity had in it nothing 
of the Renaissance, but who are the true 
glories of the Catholic revival, and in 
whom is seen in its purest form that evan- 
gelical character which belongs to all 
schools of Christianity. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi, again, is an instance of 
the type of character which is incompati- 
ble with Romanism. As Rome now casts 
out Lamennais and Déllinger, so she then 
rejected Sarpi. His studies were uncon- 
genial to the spirit which then, as now, 
guided the policy of Rome. His wide and 
accurate knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory led him to put forward such facts as 
threw light on the origin of institutions and 
pretensions which seemed to him to be 
abuses, but in the view of the Church were 
developments. The Roman Church had 
no dislike for learning; but Bellarmine 
and Baronius were more to her taste than 
Sarpi, who saw facts in their connection 
with the growth of institutions, not in the 
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light of authority. Sarpi’s work on ec- 
clesiastical benefices * was as damaging 
to Roman usurpations as Hallam’s cele- 
brated Chapter VII., and was issued as a 
living polemic, not as.a learned disquisi- 
tion into past history. It does away with 
the sanctity of tithes, “a Judaical not a 
Christian observance;” of investiture, 
commendams, reservations, pensions, and 
all the temporal expedients hallowed by 
papal authority to the purpose of amassing 
secular wealth and power. It dealt as 
heavy a blow at the principle of papal 
autocracy in matters connected with reve- 
nue, as the treatises on the interdict and 
on the rights of sovereigns to papal au- 
tocracy in politics. 

In all his works, and above all in the 
“ History of the Council of Trent,” Sarpi 
exposed the secular arts and priestly 
craft, by which the events of a thousand 
years had been turned to the profit of 
spiritual domination. We are apt, in an 
age when Churches are in danger of secu- 
larist oppression, to forget how pressing 
was the danger of papal autocracy in the 
days of the League, the Armada, and the 
Council. The times of Gregory VII., of 
Innocent III., and Innocent IV., seemed 
to be returning in a more dangerous form. 
Innocent 1V. had combated the principle 
of rebellion embodied in Frederick II. by 
means of the Crusade and the interdict. 
The Church had now won the consent of 
the civil power, and could direct the secu- 
lar arm at its will over half Europe. The 
quarrel which Sarpi took up was as real 
as that which called up Luther a genera- 
tion earlier; though now, as Mr. Symonds 
says, it has “lost actuality,” whether we 
regard the claims of Rome or the argu- 
ments of herantagonist. “ Common sense 
and freedom have so far conquered in 
Europe, that Sarpi’s opinions, then de- 
nounced as heresies, sound now like tru- 
isms; and his candid boast, that he was 
the first to break the neck of papal en- 
croachments upon secular prerogative, 
may pass for insignificant in an age which 
has little to fear from ecclesiastical vio- 
lence.” 

Fra Paolo’s opinions were practical, not 
dogmatic. Though his correspondence, 
and the manner in which his contempo- 
raries speak of him, show him to have 
had much sympathy with the reformed 
churches in France, England, the Low 
Countries, and elsewhere, he was no Prot- 
estant; that is, he was not committed to 
any schemes for reforming dogma, nor 


* Delle Materie Beneficiarie. 
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did he ever stray beyond the limits of be- 
lief and practice imposed upon a Catholic 
priest. “In all his writings Sarpi sought 
to prove that men might remain sound 
Catholics and yet resist Roman aggres- 
sion” (vol. ii., p. 218) His appearance 
as an antagonist of Rome was due to the 
circumstances of the age and of the State 
in which he lived. Like Milton and Ca- 
saubon he was put forward as a champion 
by others, and did not adopt polemical 
writing of his own will, which was rather 
to remain a retired scholar; but in his 
case the world gained, as it lost by the 
diversion into unkindly channels of Mil- 
ton’s genius and Casaubon’s erudition. 
The fame of Fra Paolo has survived 
his books. Few now read the “ History of 
the Council of Trent,” though Macaulay 
ranked it next after Thucydides and Tac- 
itus. Gibbon styles him “ that incompara- 
ble historian,” and speaks of his work on 
ecclesiastical benefices as a “ golden vol- 
ume.” Hallam gives him the epithet of 
“great.” He was one of the most learned 
men of his age, the age of Bacon, Casau- 
bon, Scaliger, Buchanan, De Thou. Like 
his most famous contemporary, he “took 
all knowledge to be his province ;” and 
there is not wanting evidence to show 
that in every branch of knowledge he was 
no sciolist. His researches into physical 
science foreshadowed the discoveries of 
Galileo (whom he knew and esteemed), of 
Vesalius, and perhaps of Harvey; and as 
a mathematician, a natural philosopher, a 
scholar, a statesman, and a saint, he re- 
peats something of the universal capacity 
of Pico della Mirandola and Lionardo da 
Vinci. It is recorded that, like Macaulay 
and Johnson, he remembered after one 
reading not only all the contents of a book, 
but the very page and line where each 
thing was to be found. His accuracy in 
matters of detail was infallible. When he 
had once grasped a subject he would say, 
“ Ora I’ ho vinto— non ci voglio pensare,” 
and many years after he could recall faith- 
fully every circumstance. He was not 
only like John Hales of Eton (whom he 
much resembled, and whose friend he 
would surely have been if his wish of vis- 
iting England could have been fulfilled) a 
bibliotheca ambulans, but a walking cata- 
logue of the archives of Venice. He could 
lay his hand on any book or document in 
the library of St. Mark’s. His knowledge 
of the smallest details of chronology ex- 
tended to all known history; his sagacity 
in scientific matters was such that, when 
instruments were brought to him, he im- 
mediately divined not only the intention 





and use of each part but also their defects 
and excellencies. It was said that he saw 
as through Momus’s window the hearts of 
all men; and yet no one ever saw him 
angry or heard from his lips an unkind or 
hasty word. His purity was such that his 
young friends called him /a@ sfosa, and 
would check free conversation when he 
was seen coming. His manner of life was 
as ascetic as a hermit’s. He was that 
rarity, a modest scholar. “A man,” as 
Bishop Sanderson says, “of an invincible 
bashfulness.” ‘“ He was,” says his friend 
Sir Henry Wotton, “one of the humblest 
things that could be seen within the 
bounds of humanity; the very pattern of 
that precept, ‘Quanto doctior, tanto sub- 
missior;’ and enough alone to demon- 
strate that knowledge, well digested, non 
inflat.” 

This fine spirit was enclosed in a fragile 
body. He suffered all his life from a 
combination of diseases. “ He never re- 
membered himself so young as to think 
that he could live a year longer.” And 
yet he was no recluse; he loved to con- 
verse with all sorts of wits, foreigners, 
travellers, and learn all new things. No 
bodily sufferings, no desire of leisure for 
study, could keep him from that service 
which he considered all men owe to their 
country. ‘“ Conviene fedelmente servire,” 
he said: “his business was to serve, not 
to live.” And from the time when he be- 
came “theologian ” to the Venetian State 
his life was spent in constant danger from 
assassins and in untiring labor for the 
commonwealth, without reward or promo- 
tion. The dignified attitude of Venice in 
the ecclesiastical quarrels of the time is 
mainly due to the influence of Fra Paolo. 

But what gives him his chief interest to 
an English observer in relation to the 
Italian reformation is the fact that those 
qualities which would have made him, 
had he been an Englishman, one of the 
founders of our Church, were those which 
crippled his usefulness as an Italian Chris- 
tian. The combination of learning and 
piety, of sound common sense and rever- 
ence, makes him akin to Locke and New- 
ton and other famous Englishmen. The 
wit is Italian, which appears in such say- 
ings as “I recognize the style of the Ro- 
man curia;” “In Italy every one wears 
a mask;” “Spaniard without Jesuit is 
lettuce without oil ;” “ Take counsel with 
the Jesuits and resolve the clear con- 
trary ;” and his answer to Condé, “ Your 
Highness is going to Rome, and may there 
learn who is the author of the ‘ History of 
the Council of Trent ;’” but his fervent 
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Christianity, combined with hatred of pa- 
palism and Jesuitry, his belief that 
Churches might err and yet be catholic, 
and his courageous defence of the liber- 
ties of national Churches, bring him near 
to the English habit of thought. “God 
has not given me the spirit of Luther,” he 
said to one who asked him why he con- 
formed to the Roman Church. He had 
indeed more of the spirit of compromise 
than of the spirit either of combat or of 
obedience; and therefore there was no 
place for him in the regeneration of Italy. 
In earlier days the Church would have 
sought him and made use of him; but the 
Jesuits hated and feared him as the man 
who above all others understood their 
arts and was resolved to oppose them. 
But though he failed to realize his ideal of 
a free Church and a free State, his exam- 
ple remains for our instruction, and he is 
the precursor of those who in our days, 
“talking with the many but thinking with 
the few,” leaven the thought of the world, 
and uphold the doctrine of comprehension 
of creeds, and aid the gradual destruction 
of phantasms ; and in whose hands is the 
guidance of free thought — who incur, it 
may be, in their lifetime the imputation of 
double-dealing, but whose example is of 
practical utility to posterity. 

Mr. Symonds places at the head of the 


causes of the decadence which marks the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
Italy, the predominance of Spain in Italy, 
leading as it did to its close alliance with 
the papacy and the introduction from 
Spain of the Inquisition and the Society 


of Jesus. Spain, under Charles V. and the 
“leaden foot” of Philip II., was a slow- 
moving but practical force. The policy of 
Spain, fatal as it was to itself and hurtful 
to the world, had the advantage of being 
consistent; it ranked as a method for 
more than fifty years; and during those 
years the Dominicans of the Inquisition 
and the Jesuits were its most powerful 
instruments of discipline. 

Undoubtedly the establishment of the 
Society of Jesus is one of the capital facts 
in the history of the world. No human 
society has fived through more obloquy 
and persecution; none has more faithfully 
carried out the design of its founder. The 
aim of Ignatius Loyola was to create an 
organized model of the Roman Church ; 
to establish as it were a home of counsels 
of perfection, in which every maxim and 
doctrine of the Church should be found in 
complete action; a society whose aims 
should be exclusively practical, in which 
asceticism, devotion, learning,. detached 
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from all personal and worldly ambition, 
should be turned to the regulation of con- 
duct within the limits of the Church of 
Rome. Ignatius invented nothing but the 
organization. The Jesuits have no pecul- 
iar doctrines or principles. They have 
introduced no novelties in religion, but 
have always upheld what was already con- 
stituted ; securiorem et magis approbatam 
doctrinam. Before Ignatius the three 
primary vows were binding on all religious 
congregations. Those of poverty and 
obedience were carried to extravagance 
by St. Francis, to whom indeed their very 
perinde ac cadaver belonged; for the 
words Mortuos non vivos ego meos volo 
foreshadowed those of Ignatius, as they 
echo St. Paul and the Gospels. Augus- 
tine, Anschar, Boniface, as well as Fran- 
cis Xavier, preached to the heathen ; St. 
Dominic converted heretics; the Fran- 
ciscans devoted themselves to the care of 
lepers and outcasts. They and the Do- 
minicans invaded and stormed the schools 
and universities of Christendom. The 
great Benedictine houses were homes of 
learning. The Cistercians sent from their 
lecture-rooms the greatest teachers of the 
Middle Ages. What is original in the 
institution of the Jesuits is, that the so- 
ciety undertook and carried out the whole 
of the vast task of regulating human life. 
The Company of Jesus, as its members 
like to say, is “the crack regiment of the 
Church.” Every soldier in its ranks is a 
skilled warrior, To this end the careful 
selection, the noviciate, the sixteen years’ 
probation, the continual pressure of the 
director’s will, guiding and controlling the 
obedient soul, the entire abnegation of 
personal wishes and feelings, the detach- 
ment from pleasure and ambition, in a 
word, the mortification of the will, are 
admirably adapted. If such an organiza- 
tion as this could march with the progress 
of events, it might well be eternal. But 
devoted as the society is to the mainte- 
nance of the Roman system with all its 
faults and to the uncompromising defence 
of those faults, it is doomed to decay ; and 
it has been for three centuries the main- 
stay of bigotry and sectarian uncharity. 
Whatever are the sins of Rome against lib. 
erty in religion, they have been committed 
chiefly by the means and at the suggestion 
of Jesuitism. The Jesuits have been more 
Roman than the Romans. Popes have 
discountenanced and disbanded them, but 
the society has bided its time; true to the 
principle of obedience, it has bowed for 
the time and waited till a new pope has 
restored its former ascendancy. 
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The problem set before the Church of 
the sixteenth century was to restore faith 
and morals shnihel te Protestants and 
unbelievers. Comprehension was possi- 
ble, and the best society of Christendom 
desired comprehension. But the Church 
would not or could not revise her doc- 
trines; and the means to carry out her 
will were not wanting. 

The Jesuits decided the form which the 
Council of Trent took. If we are to esti- 
mate the most important factor in the 
sum of causes which made the Church of 
Rome what it is, we should name the 
Council of Trent; for at Trent were laid 
down the principles and rules which puri- 
fied as well as narrowed the Church, which 
made the Church the antagonist of nation- 
ality, and submitted doctrine and disci- 
pline to Rome more immediately than 
before. Ina word, the Council of Trent 
founded Ultramontanism. Fra Paolo (evés- 
cerator concilit Tridentini, as Wotton 
called him) was not slow to observe this. 
Though he was perhaps too ready to see 
the Jesuit in everything, and though his 
hatred of Jesuitism made him do scant 
justice to the piety and learning of the 
Tridentine fathers, he was more capable 
than any man of his time of seeing whither 
the drift of events was tending. He saw 
that the management of the council had 
passed from the hands of princes and re- 
formers into those of popes and papalini. 
The result of the council surprised all, 
friends as wellas enemies. Project tllud 
in tgnem, progressusque est hic vitulus 
might have been said of the idol of papal 
autocracy which came out of the furnace 
at Trent. 


This Council [says Fra Paolo] devised and 
formed by godly men to reunite the Church, 
which began to be divided, hath so established 
the schism, and made the parties so obstinate 
that the discords are become irreconcilable: 
and being managed by princes for reformation 
of ecclesiastical discipline, hath caused the 
greatest deformation that ever was since Chris- 
tianity did begin: and hoped for by the Bish- 
ops to regain the Episcopal authority, usurped 
for the most part by the Pope, hath made 
them lose it altogether, bringing them into 
greater servitude: on the contrary, feared and 
avoided by the See of Rome, as a potent 
means to moderate their exorbitant power, 
mounted from small beginnings by devious 
degrees into an unlimited excess, it hath so 
established and confirmed the same over that 
part which remaineth subject unto it, that it 
was never So great nor so soundly rooted ; 


and he justly terms the history of the 
council “ the Iliad of our age.” 
The history of the Council of Trent is 





the history of Europe during twenty years ; 
in it are reflected all the movements of a 
period during which great interests were 
traversed by little intrigues in a manner 
which makes a clear view of causes and 
results almost impossible. The motives 
of the principal actors, as well as the na- 
tional and religious currents moving in 
the various nations of the Continent, are 
obscure; small alterations of territory, 
small matters of family aggrandizement, 
appear for the moment as important as the 
great question, whether France or Spain 
shall rule the world, whether Germany 
shall be Protestant or Catholic. One pope 
is inclined to favor Spain, another is a 
declared enemy to everything Spanish. 
At one moment the emperor is playing a 
game to amuse the Protestants by pre- 
tended conciliation, at another he has 
them under his heel; and then in a mo- 
ment he loses all, and has to submit toa 
treaty which undoes all his work. The 
changing fortunes of France and England 
are represented here ; the course of events 
is affected by the personal character as 
well as the political position of Charles 
V., Ferdinand I., Philip II., the popes, 
the fathers of the council themselves — it 
is like a crowded chess-board, where every 
piece plays for itself, and yet the rival 
colors of black and white rule the game; 
for out of it comes at last a Church of 
combat, not of compromise, reformed in 
practice but hardened in dogma, made 
more Italian but less Catholic, less worldly 
but also less able to deal with the world, 
more obedient but less inventive, more 
strictly organized, no longer the enemy 
but the ally of oppressors. 

The first important step towards a coun- 
cil was made at the Diet held at Ratisbon 
in t§41 in the emperor’s presence. The 
desire of Charles V. was to press both 
parties into a compromise, to which end 
he was inclined to favor the German idea 
of a national council; if the compromise 
failed, he would then make terms with 
Rome. His position was different from 
that of Henry VIII., but he agreed with 
him in desiring no essential change in 
doctrine. Paul III. sent to the confer- 
ence Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, one of 
the band of pious and high-minded Cath- 
olics who wished to see the morals and 
discipline of the Church reformed with as 
little injury as possible to the established 
creed and the papal power, and the friend 
of Ghiberti, Sadolet, Caraffa, and of Fra 
Paolo himself. He was afterwards ac- 
cused of being too much of a Lutheran. 
At the Diet he appeared both in his own 
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character, andas legate. For himself, the 
reformation of the Church in morals and 
discipline appeared to him more impor- 
tant than questions of dogma, in which he 
was too indifferent to be a complete rep- 
resentative of Rome; as legate he had to 
represent to the emperor and the Diet, 
that he was not vested with the absolute 
authority to conclude which might seem 
to suit his position, for that that authority 
“was and is so annexed to the very bones 
of the papacy that it cannot be granted 
to any other.” Contarini was ordered to 
reserve certain princifia, such as the 
supremacy of the Holy See, the sacra- 
ments of the Church, and alia guedam 
about which, if the Protestants would not 
agree, no good could come of the confer- 
ence. This reservation was fatal to the 
hope of a reconciliation. The Protestants 
took alarm. -Luther had wisely, if not 
magnanimously, held aloof from the whole 
affair. Contarini’s moderation prevailed 
so far, that an approach to the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith was for- 
mulated and agreed to. But, as Ranke 
remarks, the consent of the pope on the 
one hand and of Luther on the other must 
be obtained. Luther declared compro- 
mise to be the work of the devil. Paul 
Ill. would neither agree nor disagree 
without further definition. The emperor’s 


desire to unite the empire by means of | 7% 


a national synod, and thereby establish 
more firmly the Spanish supremacy in 
Germany, roused the jealousy not only of 
the papal party, but of all his enemies 
both at home and abroad. Francis I. in- 
trigued with the pope ; the German estates 
great and small, Catholic, Protestant, and 
ecclesiastical, caballed against the proj- 
ect; and with a vague appeal to a general 
council the Diet broke up, having effected 
nothing. 

Between the end of the Diet of Ratis- 
bon and the first meeting of the Council 
of Trent, the Society of Jesus was sanc- 
tioned by Paul III.,and by the same pope 
the Inquisition was established in Rome 
on the Spanish model, and the Index Ex- 
purgatorius was set on foot. The conduct 
of the Church was resigned into the hands 
of the Jesuits and Dominicans, and the 
far-reaching aims of the one body and the 
gloomy history of the other indicated, 
plainly enough, what was likely to be the 
course which a council would take if one 
were assembled. The traditions of the 
papacy were unfavorable to general coun- 


cils. An opinion prevailed that a council | 


Was superior to a pope, and might be 
called without the pope’s command ; coun- 


cils had deposed popes—that of Con- 
stance had declared the pope’s authority 
inferior to that of a council. The growth 
of the Reformation made some conspicu- 
ous action necessary; for the Roman 
Church was losing its hold on the nations. 
Paul III. doubted of the experiment, as 
any pope would; yet it seemed worth 
while to try it. If a general council did 
not unite Christendom, it might fortify 
Catholicism ; and it seemed not unlikely 
that, if it were delayed, the emperor might 
exert his quetiensiie power of summon- 
ing a council, and so cause a schism and a 
scandal. Moreover, the emperor was for 
the present relieved from the burden of a 
French war, and at leisure to pursue his 
designs, never very definite but always 
hostile, against the Protestants. It was 
natural for him to look to Rome as his 
ally in the last resort. 

The Council of Trent met in 1545; and 
at once the influence of the extreme party 
was felt. Protestants were excluded by 
the pope’s refusal to declare the para- 
mount authority of Holy Scripture. The 
Ratisbon doctrine of justification was 
scouted; Church tradition was declared 
to be of equal authority with the Bible, 
and the Vulgate of equal authority with 
the original texts ; and the doctrine of the 
seven sacraments was laid down as de 
de. 

Yet the victory of Ultramontanism was 

not secure. The representatives of all 
nations outside Italy upheld the doctrine, 
that the decisions of a general council 
were superior in authority to the decrees 
of a pope; and doctrines dangerous to 
papal autocracy were afloat among the 
fathers themselves, such as those of epis- 
copal independence and the lawfulness of 
compromise with Protestants. The dan- 
ger from this quarter was adroitly turned 
by a decision of the legates, acting on 
the pope’s instructions, that the. fathers 
should vote by single voices, not by xa- 
tions (for the Italian prelates far outnum- 
bered the others), and when to this was 
added some years later the clause profo- 
nentibus legatis, reserving the initiative to 
the pope’s legates alone, the triumph of 
the papal, that is the Jesuit, party was 
assured. 

The war of the League of Schmalkalde 
upset the balance of parties; the pope 
shrank back from his dangerous ally, and 
transferred the sessions of the council 
from Trent to Bologna: “ We have passed 
from Egypt to the promised land,” said 
|the pious fathers. Almost at the same 
;moment the battle of Miihlberg struck 
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Charles’s enemies to the ground. The 
emperor was supreme in southern Ger- 
many, and the northern States lay at his 
feet. The complete subjection of Italy 
seemed imminent. Paul III. sought for 
help in every quarter of Europe, France, 
Venice, and even Turkey. The emperor 
hinted at a transference of the council to 
Rome, “in which case,” he said signifi- 
cantly, ‘1 shall accompany them myself.” 
At length he cut the knot, as far as his 
German dominions were concerned, by 
publishing in 1548 the Interim of Augs- 
burg, in which, as in the Six Articles of 
Henry VIII., the main points of the Ro- 
man faith were laid down. 

Meanwhile the Council of Bologna, at- 
tended only by a few Italian prelates, did 
not prosper. The Imperial prelates still 
held session at Trent, and no foreign 
bishops obeyed the summons to Bologna. 
The death of the “ fox-brained ” Pope Paul 
III. seemed to open the way for an 
agreement. Julius III. reassembled the 
fathers at Trent in 1551. Then came 
the surprising turn of fortune by which 
Charles V.’s plans for Germany were 
finally upset. The elector Maurice of 
Saxony, in conjunction with Henry II. of 
France and several Protestant princes, 
made war upon the emperor, took him by 
surprise, and nearly succeeded in seizing 
his person. Then followed the treaties 
of Passau and Augsburg, by which, in- 
stead of being united by toleration, the 
States of Germany were divided into 
Catholic and Protestant by the maxim 
cujus regio ejus religio. The separation 
of north and south Germany was begun, 
and the seeds of the Thirty Years’ War 
planted. The fathers were again scared 
from Trent, and the council only resumed 
its sittings ia 1555 (December). 

The outward events of the fifteen years 
which had elapsed since the Diet of Ra- 
tisbon, had brought about the completion 
of the German schism. Henceforward 
there was no talk of comprehension or 
conciliation. To the Dominicans, who 
had hitherto framed decrees in the coun- 
cil, the Jesuits succeeded. Whatever op- 
position to the wishes of the papal party 
showed itself, was on the side of Spain 
and France. But the formula proponenti- 
bus legatis stifled opposition; and Philip 
II. was a more obedient son of the Church 
than bis father had been. It is true that, 
in the period immediately following his 
accession, there was a sharp passage of 
arms between Philip and the violent and 
morose Paul IV., the Neapolitan cé-devant 
Cardinal Caraffa; but Paul IV. had 





shrewdness enough to see that Philip, 
without the distractions of Germany, could 
interfere in Italian affairs from the side 
of Naples with more effect than his father 
from over the Alps; and after the failure 
of Guise’s expedition, he gave up the 
attempt to “dislodge the Spaniard.” 
Though the council did not sit during the 
pontificate of Paul IV., the austere char- 
acter of that pope had its influence upon 
the course of the council when it met. 
The desire for reformation of morals and 
discipline urged by Charles V. now be- 
came part of the papal programme. 
There was an end henceforward of nepo- 
tism, libertinism, and those intrigues in 
the small politics of Italy, which had for- 
merly disgraced the papal court. 

To Paul IV. succeeded in 1559 Pius 
IV. This pontiff, a genial, politic man of 
the world, hot-tempered but placable, a 
parvenu as compared with the noble birth 
of his predecessors, had the qualities 
which belong to the position of a far- 
venu. Moderate, conciliating, tenacious, 
he guided the council like a skilful man 
of business, and while appearing to con- 
ciliate, kept the decision of every question 
in his own hands, “sending the Holy 
Ghost” (as was profanely said) “in a 
cloak-bag from Rome to Trent.” Mr. Sy- 
monds credits Pius 1V. with initiating 
the policy of alliance between the papacy 
and the Catholic sovereigns, and looks 
upon him as “the real founder of the 
modern as distinguished from the medi- 
zval papacy.” The transition was com- 
pleted in his reign. 


Before his death the salvation of Catholi- 
cism, the integrity of the Catholic Church, the 
solidity of the Roman hierarchy, and the pos- 
sibility of a vigorous Counter-Reformation 
were placed beyond all doubt. 

It is noticeable that these substantial suc- 
cesses were achieved, not by a religious fanatic, 
but by a jurist; not by a saint, but by a genial 
man of the world; not by force of intellect 
and will, but by adroitness; not by masterful 
authority, but by pliant diplomacy; not by 
forcing but by following the current of events. 
Since Gregory VII., no Pope had done so 
much as Pius IV. for bracing the ancient 
fabric of the Church and confirming the Papal 
prerogative. But what a difference there is 
between a Hildebrand and a Giovanni Angelo 
Medici! How Europe had changed, when a 
man of the latter’s stamp was the right in- 
strument of destiny for starting the weather- 
beaten ship of the Church upon a new and 
prosperous voyage! 


We have quoted these lines, because they 
indicate the reason why the history of the 
papacy, from that day to the present, has 
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been a history more and more identified 
with losing causes and dying despotisms ; 
but also more and more concerned in 
maintaining purity of faith and morals, 
than in the earlier and stormier days of 
the modern age. 

In the later sittings of the council the 
Jesuits, favored by Pius IV., showed all 
that skill in the conduct of affairs for 
which they are justly celebrated. They 
supported the claims of the bishops to in- 
dependent authority; they combated the 
national pretensions put forward by non- 
Italian prelates ; they excluded from the 
sessions of the council bishops whose 
learning or whose boldness made their 
presence inconvenient; they exalted the 
supremacy of the pope in discipline as 
well as in faith, scouting the dangerous 
primus inter pares doctrine ; they opposed 
Philip II., and the kings of France and 
Portugal, in their attempt to set aside the 
formula proponentibus legatis ; they dis- 
couraged the use of the national tongues 
in Church offices in preaching and cate- 
chizing ; they even denied the right of an- 
swering the papal legates in debate; and 
they pressed on the conclusion of the 
council, being well aware that delay is 
always more serviceable to the opposition 
than to the party in power, and at this 
moment especially valuable, as the em- 
peror Ferdinand was showing himself 
jealous of papal power, and the French 
prelates were pressing the consideration 
of the débelle de réforme put out by Charles 
IX. in January, 1563; and a meeting of 
princes was held at Innsbruck in Feb- 
ruary of the same year, in which it was 
proposed to bring to Trent a sufficient 
number of German, French, and Spanish 
prelates to outvote the close phalanx of 
Italians. The papal party knew well that 
there was no compromise between sub- 
mission and separation, and that the em- 
pire, having broken with the Lutheran and 
Calvinist bodies, must come to terms in 
the end. France, as a more compact and 
homogeneous power, might raise greater 
difficulties. Spain was engaged against 
heresy more entirely than the empire, and 
with management the issue was certain. 
But for the present a quarrel seemed immi- 
nent. The emperor hinted at transferring 
the council to Saxony; the Roman court 
looked again to Bologna; the pope or- 
dered the Castle of St. Angelo to be forti- 
fied, to show that he was not to be coerced. 
But the seeming concord of the Catholic 
powers soon came to an end; they ceased 
to work for the same objects, and the very 
Servants of the prelates fought in the 
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streets of Trent, with cries of “Spain,” 
“Italy,” “ France.” * 

Disputes continued; the transference of 
the council into Germany, the granting of 
the cup to the laity, the clause Aroponen- 
tibus legatis, the thorough discussion of 
points of discipline, were all hindrances 
to concord. Ferdinand I. was completely 
hoodwinked by the Jesuit Canisius, and 
the now docile Cardinal Morone. The 
pope’s instructions were “to find an ex- 
pedient which might seem to give some 
satisfaction to the emperor,” whilst press- 
ing the dependence of the council on the 
will of the pope. Ferdinand’s instructions 
to his orators at Trent might, we are as- 
sured, have been dictated by Morone him- 
self. “A breach,” says M. Philippson, 
“had been made through which the Ro- 
man court could easily pass to plant her 
triumphant banner on the ruins of eccle- 
siastical liberty” —in short, 2’empereur 
était homme de peu de courage.” The 
remaining dissidents — France and Spain 
— were sufficiently opposed to each other 
by politics, by national antipathy, by ques- 
tions of precedence, to make it easy for 
the Roman court to divide and rule. Like 
arts to those which had won Ferdinand I. 
were now employed to gain the adhesion 
of the cardinal of Lorraine, not the least 
adroit of the famous Guise brothers. The 
French prelates, led by him, came over to 
the papal side. The emperor was easily 
persuaded that the reforms which he de- 
manded would be granted after the close 
of the council. Catherine de Médicis, 
never a decided politician, and conscious 
of having gone far in concessions to Prot- 
estantism at home, was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of conciliating the Roman court. 
The Spanish. prelates alone, acting under 
the orders of Philip II., remained obsti- 
nate, and the council could not be closed 
without their signature. In vain the car- 
dinal of Lorraine exceeded his instruc- 
tions, and waived points of reform consid- 
ered important by the French court. 
Nothing could overcome the opposition of 
the Spaniards to the conclusion of the 
council before all points of reformation 
had been thoroughly discussed, and in 
particular those articles which touched on 
the independence of princes and their 
legal rights over ecclesiastical subjects, 
until a false but alarming rumor of the 
pope’s dangerous illness brought about a 
universal desire to bring the sittings of 
the council to an end. The remaining 
articles of discussion were hastily de- 


* Philippson, p. 537+ 
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spatched ; and on the 4th of December, 
1563, the decrees of the council were 
signed by two hundred and thirty-four 
prelates present at Trent. The papal 
court had established the faith, had ex- 
cluded heresy, had finally confirmed the 
power of the sovereign pontiff, and had 
kept the initiation of all future reforms, 
and the control of all ecclesiastical poli- 
tics for the future, entirely in its own 
power —a useful but not a g'orious vic- 
tory, gained wy the persistent character of 
the Roman curia under the guidance of its 
new servants and rulers, the Company of 
Jesus. 

The Council of Trent established the 
principle of Ultramontanism, which in de- 
tail is clericalism. Doctrine, hierarchy, 
and discipline were fixed; room for de- 
velopment being left in one direction only, 
that of the exaltation of the papacy. In 
the Middle Ages, not only religion, but the 
science and the literature of the world, 
were in the hands of the clergy. The 
schoolmen did not fight against science, 
but met as true enquirers the questions 
which presented themselves to their 
minds. The giants against whom they 
waged war were erroneous or rebellious 
systems of thought or morals. The here- 
sies of the Middle Ages were bred of igno- 
rance, not of knowledge. But by the 
Council of Trent Rome committed herself 
to a struggle with truth, in which she is 
certain to be defeated at last. The princi- 
ple of free thought is opposed to dogma- 
tism, not to religion. The Church does 
not always condemn a novelty —it pro- 
hibits and frowns upon research, basing 
its reasoning still upon the @ priori 
method; but as science establishes one 
truth after another, it recedes from the 
position occupied hitherto, and takes up a 
similar position in another part of the 
line. Macaulay’s proposition about tran- 
substantiation is not a complete instance 
of the Roman method. TZhere Rome is 
dealing with the terms of a formal philos- 
ophy ; with metaphysics, not with science. 
Science, as it exists at present, knows 
nothing of the ultimate natures of things. 
Substance and accident are words, not 
realities ; and the whole controversy may 
be laid on the shelf, with so many others 
which have perplexed mankind and are 
now forgotten. But when the Church of 
Rome, speaking — whether ex cathedré 
or not — through the congregation of the 
Index condemns “the false Pythagorean 
doctrine” that the earth goes round the 
sun, she assumes an attitude which is 
that of despair, not of authority ; for she 
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is hampered by her past declarations, and 
is not free to accept conclusions which 
may contradict them, This, it is true, 
does not prevent sincere Catholics from 
taking an honorable place among men of 
science — but they do so at their peril; 
though less terrible than of old, the Index 
and Inquisition still survive, and the cen- 
sures of the Church are not obsolete, 
though her last offices are more frequently 
rejected than withheld. By her attitude 
in the Council of Trent, the Church of 
Rome left to Protestants and unbelievers 
the task of extending human knowledge 
in which she had borne so noble a part; 
thenceforward she was bound to follow, 
and to follow unwillingly, not tolead man- 
kind in the pursuit of knowledge; disci- 
pline and authority, not freedom and truth, 
are thenceforward her watchwords; and 
now that she has lost the support of the 
secular arm, she yields more and more to 
the temptation od tonmediaiee with error, 
and seeking how to avoid censuring meth- 
ods of thought and inquiry which she can- 
not altogether bless. That she holds her 
own with so few signs of decrepitude is 
also due to the Council of Trent, out of 
which she emerged purified from scan- 
dals; to the learning and discipline of her 
seminaries, also a growth of that period ; 
to the blameless lives of her pontiffs and 
clergy for three hundred years, to the 
charity and courage of her missionaries 
and her religious, both male and female; 
and to the tradition of piety which never 
shone more brightly than in an age when 
her doctrines are discredited. 
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Book VI.—THE CuRTAIN FALLs, 


CHAPTER V. 


His duties as escort done, John Law- 
rence went back to his own cottage. He 
did not even wait for the funeral. There 
were plenty of other people to stand 
around Algernon Cathers’s grave. Lord 
Helversdale had arrived, also other rela- 
tions and connections down to the remot- 
est of kin, all eager to take their part. He 
had done his. If further service lay in 
the future, it was not yet due. 

He remained in that briny retreat for 
nearly a week, then one day walked over 
the ridge to see Lady Mordaunt. 
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She was sitting where he had seen her 
last, but more erect and with a better 
color. 

“Well, John! Well, John!” she said 
as he entered the room. Then after a 
moment, ‘So, it is over!” 

“Yes, it is all over,” he answered, sit- 
ting down beside her. 

“Poor fellow! One must say poor fel- 
low now — mustn’t one? It doesn’t seem 
ten minutes since we were talking of him 
last, does it?” 

He nodded, and she was silent too a 
while. Suddenly a spark of the old whim- 
sical light came into her eyes. “Do you 
know I can’t help feeling as if it was all 
our doing, John — yours and mine —as if 
we had killed him!” she exclaimed, turn- 
ing round to him. 

He winced. “ Don’t say that!” he said 
ina tone of discomfort. Then, “I have 
felt so myself a dozen times,” he added. 

She asked about their life at Lugliano; 
about the closing scenes; about poor Mrs. 
Cathers. Her granddaughter, she said, 
was coming over some day soon, but had 
not left the house yet. They talked, but 
their talk refused to flow into its usual 
easy channel; a sort of embargo lay upon 
both; to put what they were mutually 
feeling into words would have been an 
indecorum, and they were too intimate to 
fill up the gap with platitudes. What 
there was to say they would not say, and 
anything else po Mines A mere futility. 

He got up therefore before long. She 
did not as usual oppose his intention, but 
rose too, and walked with him to the end 
of the room. 

“Come and see me soon again,” she 
said, as she held out her hand. “We 
shall be more at our ease then. Our 
guilt, if we are guilty, will have grown 
older, or like other criminals we shall 
have learnt to hear it mentioned without 
wincing.” She retained her hold upon his 
hand, as if reluctant, in spite of her own 
words, to let him leave her. 

“Good-bye, John, my dear, good John 
—John Faithful!” she said affection- 
ately. 

“Why do you call me that?” he asked 
quickly. | 

“Do you mind? Does it hurt you? 
Don’t you think it is a good name? It 
seems to me a very good one. If every- 
body was called by an appropriate name, 
as in an old-fashioned novel, that, I feel 
sure, would be yours.” 

“ Wouldn’t Dobbin be better?” he en- 
quired irritably. 

“Dobbin? Would it? 
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You are slow enough in some things, but 
not slow enough for a Dobbin. Those 
great flat feet of his, too! No, I think my 
name is best. So good-bye, John Faith- 
ful, — best of Johns.” 

He smiled rather grimly several times 
that afternoon as he thought of her words. 
They were kindly said, and kindly meant 
tov, yet there was a sharp sub-flavor about 
them, as there was apt to be about Lady 
Mordaunt’s sayings. They suggested to 
his mind a very humble friend indeed, one 
of those spaniel-like creatures who require 
absolutely no return for their devotion, 
who are content to live all their lives upon 
broken meats and half-hearted pats, which 
more spirited animals decline. He was 
an humble friend, but not quite so humble 
as that/ What man, to call a man, ever 
was, or would be? 

He persuaded himself that he was a 
remarkably busy —in fact, rather over- 
worked — man, during the week or two 
that followed his return from Lugliano. 
He really had a good deal to do, if not 
quite as much as he imagined. Even the 
smallest of landed properties claims a cer- 
tain amount of care, and it cannot be said 
that the little peninsula of Coltshead had 
hitherto enjoyed much at the hands of its 
owner. There was the roof of the house, 
which had given way in_half-a-dozen 
places ; fences to be mended and re-made ; 
a boundary line across the neck of land, 
which was being invaded by an ambitious 
farmer, whose encroachments must be 
summarily curtailed; a footpath which 
serpentined down the face of the cliff, 
which the sea in a fit of ill-temper had all 
but snatched away the previous autumn; 
seats to repair — many important details, 
in short, to be seen to—dall laudable 
and even essential preoccupations, quite 
enough to engross any reasonable man’s 
time and attention. 

That unaccountable piece of mechanism 
we call the mind is oddly erratic in its 
behavior, however. We imagine that we 
are conducting it in one direction, handles, 
footrests, everything well under our con- 
trol, discreetly we jog along the highroad 
in the soberest sort of progression, a kind 
of farmer’s trot to market. A moment’s 
relaxation —a glance aside —and lo! we 
find that the wretched thing has snatched 
away the control, and is hurrying us, who 
can say where? over hedges and ditches, 
to realms which a moment before we had 
no more intention of visiting than the top- 
most peak of Teneriffe, or the capital of 
the Great Mogul. 

So it was with our prudent friend. He, 
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too, found that his mind had a tendency 
to stray into unauthorized regions, to 
conjure up pictures, evoke possibilities, 
which had—could not, he told himself, 
have —any shadow of justification. He 
was out of humor, restless, filled with 
vague longings which tingled and worried 
like some uncontrollable nervous disorder. 
He would go out with a great show of 
determination, full of some order he was 
about to give his workmen; then, before 
he reached the place, discover that there 
was no really particular hurry, and would 
turn away, saunter down to the shore, and 
stand, for hours at a time, upon one of the 
big weed-fringed rocks, gazing seaward 
across that gray plain which has been 
written over in its time with so many un- 
fulfilled hopes. He could not help feeling 
as if there was something odd, something 
almost sinister in the silence which had 
settled down between him and the dwell- 
ers at Redcombe. Why did no one write, 
no one take the smallest notice of him? 
A sense of grievance — the more acute for 
being unacknowledged —began to grow 
up. He could be of no more use, and 
therefore, like other things which serve 
their turn and are done with, a time came 
when he must inevitably be discarded. 
He knew that this was not the case, still 
he took a malicious pleasure in telling 


himself that it was, in putting the situation 


as brutally as it admitted of. It is one of 
the many small devices we humans are 
given to. When we have pushed our 
punishment to the furthest acme of dis- 
comfort, we know that we insensibly relax. 
We assure ourselves that matters are not 
really so bad as all that, that there are 
alleviations we had not previously thought 
of; and so by degrees we grow soothed 
by our own kindness. 

After every such fit of consolation he 
would as inevitably begin again. Had 
they been a hundred miles apart, the 
sense of banishment would have been in- 
finitely less. But to be so near, to be 
able almost from his window to see the 
woods in which lay the house that shel- 
tered her, to be within reach of her hand, 
yet never by any accident to touch it! 
She must know that he was there, must 
know therefore that he would be waiting 
for some signal. Had the hours, days, 
weeks they had shared left no legacy be- 
hindthem? Worse, had they left only a 
legacy of discomfort? Was his image so 
mixed up with all that had been painfullest 
in her life that it could never get clear 
again; but must remain forever scarred 
with it, like those letters which we keep 
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but hate to touch — dried nettles, emblems 
only of bitterness and unforgotten stings? 
If that were the case, then indeed the 
harshness of fate would have no further 
unkindness left to bestow upon him. 

One visitor from Redcombe did appear 
at the end of a fortnight. Young Mor- 
daunt, who had been spending a week 
with his sister, looked in one afternoon at 
Coltshead on his way to the station. He 
gave a pitiable account of poor Mrs, 
Cathers. She wouldn’t keep her room, 
he said, and did not seem ill, indeed the 
doctor said there was nothing actually 
amiss with her, but her mind was in an 
awful state. “As often as not she talks 
as if he were alive, you know — Cathers, 
I mean. It makes a fellow feel deuced 
jumpy, 7 can tell you! Wanders about 
the house, in and out of the rooms, sitting 
about on steps and in the stables amongst 
the horses, as if she were trying to find 
something. My mother says she oughtn’t 
to be let prowl the way she does, but 
Eleanor won’t hear of hindering her. The 
-_ person she seems to notice is the 
little chap — Algy, you know. She likes 
to have him with her, and talks to him by 
the hour of what he is to do when he 
grows up, and all sorts of stuff the child, 
of course, don’t understand. Half the 
time I believe she thinks it’s the other 
one —his father, I mean. She drives 
about the country with him and the nurse 
opposite, and when people look up and 
bow, smiles and nods as proud as Punch, 
as if she hadn’t a care in the world, and 
then begins to sob and cry. It’s awful, 
quite awful, to see her, like having a sort 
of banshee about the place.” 

“ Poor soul !” the colonel said pityingly. 
“Tt must be terribly hard upon your sis- 
ter,” he added. 

“Of course. She won’t let you pity her, 
though; not a bit of it! — flares up like a 
bonfire if one says that the poor thing has 
softening of the brain—as if any one 
couldn’t see it with half an eye! As to 
not having her to live with her always — 
why, I believe she’d knock any of us down 
if we were to hint at such a thing, I 
know I wouldn’t dare do it. Yet how the 
deuce is it to go on, you know? Eleanor 
can’t live with that poor thing hanging 
on to her always, it would be enough to 
send her out of her owa# wits! It would 
me, I know, I should be seeing blue devils 
and black bogies in no time if I were to 
stay there. You might as easily try 
though to kick this house into the sea— 
a lot easier, if it comes to that —as argue 
with her when she’s made up her mind. 
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If that poor thing was her mother twenty 
times over she couldn’t seem fonder of 
her, or put herself about more — has her 
with her whenever she'll stay, and sleeps 
in a poky little dressing-room next door 
to her, so as to hear her in a moment if 
she stirs and wants anything. It’s awfull 
silly, you know, perfectly umeneaied 
Still, she’s a trump, Eleanor is, there’s no 
denying that /” her brother ended with 
rather unbrotherly fervor. 

The colonel agreed with him. His 
guest departed, he sat a long time doing 
nothing. A sort of aerial map had grown 
up before him, the map of her future. 
Bits of it were quite clear, but there were 
others which refused to fit, and which he 
found himself staring at in a fruitless 
effort to fill up the void. His own part in 
the matter, he told himself, he did not 
think of. What part in fact had he? Of 
this, the reader may discount as much as 
he pleases. It was his fingers, at any 
rate, that fitted the bits into their places. 

Three weeks after this he had another 
visitor. He was sitting in his study, sort- 
ing old papers, a motley heap which had 
been long accumulating, family papers, 
official papers, half-forgotten zoological 
memoranda of all sorts. The morning 
had been showery, and showery fringes 
still shaded the horizon, but here and 
there the sun struck clearly upon the sea. 
Half-a-dozen miles away it shone upon one 
specially luminous patch, in the centre of 
which the small triangular sail of a fish- 
ing-smack, which happened to be passing, 
caught and glittered like a broken three- 
pence. 

He was about to take up the pen which 
he had momentarily laid aside, when to 
his surprise a sound of wheels made itself 
audible where no vehicle above the social 
calibre of a wheelbarrow ordinarily at- 
tempted to pass, and the next moment the 
door-bell clanged shrilly. 

He waited a minute, then went himself 
to open it, concluding that the pensioner 
and his wife were—as was not infre- 
quently the case—out of the way. His 
previous surprise turned to stupefaction 
when he found Mrs. Cathers standing 
upon the doorstep; a large open carriage, 
the same that he remembered her driving 
about in formerly, behind; a footman, 
solemn in a suit of ponderous black, hold- 
ing the door in his hand, while a nurse 
and child looked on from the cushions. 
How that heavy vehicle had made its wa 
along the narrow approach, rough with 
Stones and heavy with sand, was a mys- 
tery, but there unmistakably it was. 
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As far as astonishment aliowed him he 
welcomed her cordially, and invited her toe 
enter. She accepted, but mechanically, 
and almost with the air of a somnambu- 
list. Puzzled and pitying he led the way 
to the sitting-room, which was a few steps 
away, and she followed. The poor thing 
was dressed in some elaborate combina- 
tion of crape and cloth, cut in a peculiar 
fashion, and trailing behind her like a 
court train. It seemed to have been cop- 
ied from something —something that it 
imperfectly resembled. She had grown 
thinner, and, like all elderly people to 
whom that happens, seemed also to have 
grown suddenly much older. A number 
of fine, hitherto invisible wrinkles crossed 
and recrossed her forehead and the neigh- 
borhood of her mouth; her always promi- 
nent eyes had a dull, glassy look, and a 
faint, fixed smile, which seemed ever on 
the point of dissolving into tears, quiv- 
ered upon her lips. 

She sat down in the chair he offered 
her, and gazed round with an air of bewil- 
dement, as if uncertain where she was or 
what agency had brought her there. 

“I wasn’t ever here before, was I?” she 
said at last, looking up at him with an air 
of childlike docility. 

“1 think not,” he answered gently. “I 
don’t remember your ever paying me a 
visit in old days. I have been to your 
house, though, many times, as I dare say 
you remember.” 

She did not answer, but looked round 
again and then out at the great shining 
plain below. “ Algernon did not like the 
sea,” she said dreamily; “he liked parks, 
and gardens, and houses, and birds — 
birds toshoot. He was a wonderful shot, 
my son Algernon.” 

The colonel did not in the least know 


what to say. How far did the poor thing 
remember what had taken place or not? 
he wondered. There was no particular 
grief in her tone, only a sort of vaguely 
plaintive reminiscence. 

There came again a little scud of rain, 
which was carried by the wind against the 


glass. Mrs. Cathers looked at it for a mo- 
ment, and then back at him with an air of 
anxiety. 

“ Algernon ought to come in, oughtn’t 
he? ”’ she said enquiringly. 

Her hearer started. Had the poor 
thing’s wits really departed altogether 
then? Did she imagine that her son was 
out somewhere in the rain? A moment 
afterwards he remembered that the child 
bore the same name. 

“Of course. I will go and bring the 
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little fellow in at once,” he answered has- 
tily. 

She waited while he went to the front 
door, and a minute afterwards reappeared 
escorting in the nurse and child. The 
little boy was swathed in black from head 
to foot, which suited him as a coating of 
soot and ashes suits a spring flower. He 
was a pretty, rosy little creature, as un- 
like Jan as one child could be unlike an- 
another — fresh, fair, and chubby, with 
rounded cheeks, round dewy lips, and a 
pair of round blue eyes which gazed at 
everything with an impartial air of baby 
acquisitiveness. 

His grandmother drew him up towards 
her, feeling anxiously over his clothes to 
ascertain whether he was wet. The little 
boy submitted resignedly, stretching out 
his hand at the same time to seize a 
brightly colored pink shell which hap- 
pened to be lying near the edge of the 
table. 

“ Algernon mustn’t get wet,” she mur- 
mured to herself. “He gets cold easily. 
His lungs are delicate.” 

Involuntarily John Lawrence looked at 
the nurse to see if she corroborated this 
statement. She shook her head emphat- 
ically and indignantly, but made no more 
audible denial. Evidently the household 
was drilled not to oppose their late mas- 
ter’s mother in anything. 

Still keeping the pink shell in his fat 
grasp, the little boy slid away from his 
grandmother’s detaining hand, and trotted 
across the room, attracted by the sight of 
the aquarium, a remnant of John’s former 
zoologic apparatus. Mrs. Cathers got up 
too, and presently drifted towards the 
door, less like a visitor departing than like 
some one going out of her own room into 
another close at hand. 

Near it she stopped, however, and 
looked back with an air of perplexity. 

“You'll come soon, won't you?” she 
said gently. 

“Come to Redcombe, do you mean?” 
he askedeagerly. “ Did your — did Lady 
Eleanor ask you to invite me?” 

She continued to look back with a slight 
frown of perplexity. It seemed as if she 
were trying to catch some floating idea, 
the threads of which perpetually evaded 
her. 

“ You and Algernon were friends,” she 
said dreamily. “You were so kind to 
him when he was a little boy.” 

At another moment John Lawrence’s 
conscience would have responded to the 
unintended probe, he not being conscious 


at any period of having nourished particu-/| rolled sleepily along, 
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larly amiable feelings towards Algernon 
Cathers. He was too eager now about an 
answer to perceive more than a momentary 
prick. 

“If you are sure Lady Eleanor would 
not think it too soon; if you think I might 
venture ?” he said hesitatingly. “I have 
kept away, not liking to intrude. I heard 


that her own relations were there, and that 
probably 
? 


therefore she Still, per- 
haps now 

She continued to look at him with the 
same puzzled expression, a wavering smile 
playing over her lips; then, without an- 
swering, turned away and looked across 
the room at the little boy, who had just 
succeeded in dislodging a dead crab from 
the aquarium, and was trying how far its 
legs could be induced to come apart with- 
out actually breaking in two. 

“ Algernon would like it,” she said in 
the same distant, dreamy tone. “It would 
be good for Algernon. Do come.” 

“ Very well, I will,” he answered. 

Lady Eleanor, it was but too clear, had 
nothing to say to the invitation, which 
had plainly emanated only from the poor 
thing’s own wandering brain. He declined 
to realize this fact to himself, however. 
When a man is very hungry he is apt not 
to be fastidiously punctilious; a mere ac- 
cidental beckon suffices. 


? 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE went three dayslater. It had rained 
with hardly a break since poor Mrs. Cath- 
ers’s strange visit, but was now dazzlingly 
fine. The breath of the Atlantic touched 
the cheek with a touch like velvet. The 
ditches were full of crimson loosestrife, 
the fields of ox-eyed daisies, the sky of 
great balloon-like clouds, racing along one 
after the other as if in an aerial regatta. 

John Lawrence swung along the four or 
five miles of road until he reached the 
Redcombe lodge, a flower-mantled affair, 
all balconies and carved verandahs, like a 
bijou villa. A woman in a black and 
white cap came to see who the visitor 
was, and stared suspiciously at the stran- 
ger, but in the end decided to let him 
pass. 

Unlike most places revisited after a 
lapse of time, it seemed to him to have 
grown larger in the interval, statelier too, 
and better altogether. The trees were 
splendid; straight-trunked, symmetricel, 
feathered down to the very ground, the 
beeches sweeping their light green trains 
far over the darker grass. The full flow- 
ing river, too deep to make much noise, 
shooting arrowy 
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glints from between the thick green cov- 
ert. To him there was an excitement in 
everything to-day which might have been 
due to the warm west wind — notoriously 
of a heady character — but may also have 
been due to less material causes. 

If he required a sedative, he certainly 
received one. He was shown by a servant 
into the principal drawing-room, and found 
it tenanted by Lady Helversdale, who was 
seated before a writing-table, a large mo- 
rocco account-book with a coronet upon 
the corner, open before her, and display- 
ing a formidable double column of ascend- 
ing figures. John Lawrence remembered 
with some inward amusement that she had 
been engaged in precisely the same occu- 
pation when last he had had the advantage 
of seeing her ladyship, some fifteen years 
earlier. 

The room was large, and furnished with 
an elaboration of ornament that was be- 
wildering. A visitor had to make his way 
through a complicated maze of objects of 
art which blocked one another up. The 
windows opened upon a broad, gravelled 
terrace, beyond which a steep, grassy 
slope dropped to the river-side, leaving 
only room for a double row of big lime- 
trees, between which ran a walk. 

He apologized for the intrusion, ex- 
plaining that he had asked for Lady Elea- 
nor; 
stately. 


Lady Helversdale was civil but 
“ She was not certain,” she said, 
“whether her daughter would be able to 


see any one as yet or not. If she could, 
she was sure she would willingly make an 
exception in favor of so old an acquaint- 
ance as Major Lawrence. She would ring 
and enquire.” 

The old acquaintance sat down rather 
gloomily in a chair, while a servant went 
to make enquiries. Presently he returned, 
with the information that her ladyship 
was out walking in the grounds. 

“ Ah,” Lady Helversdale said, in a tone 
of finality, “ I dare say then you will kindly 
call again, as you tell me that you are 
staying in the neighborhood. Naturally 
my daughter is not in spirits to see any 
but her own relations at present.” There 
was a pause, and then, “ You were ac- 
quainted with my late son-in-law, were you 
not?” she added in a tone of conversa- 
tional gravity. 

The visitor responded somewhat grimly 
that he had had that privilege. How 
well he had done to stay away, he said to 
himself; nay, what a fool he had been to 
come at all! He pulled his moustaches, 
and glared under his eyebrows savagely 
at the unconscious countess. Deuce take 
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the woman and her account-book! She 
had kept away from her daughter when 
she might have been of some use, and 
now she was evidently going to stick to 
her like a leech for the remainder of her 
life. 

A dancing step outside upon the gravel, 
and little Jan darted like a willow-wren 
into the opening, and stood there poised 
upon one foot, her head on one side. 

“ This is my little granddaughter,” Lady 
Helversdale observed with gracious ex- 
planatoriness. “She is very shy with 
strangers, unfortunately. Janetta, my dear, 
come here and a 

But, with a scream of delight, Jan had 
rushed past her, and was clutching this 
particular stranger rourd the neck. 

“Colonel Laurie! It is my Colonel 
Laurie! Where have you been? Oh, 
where have you, have you been, you 
naughty, naughty man? I have wanted 
you so dweadful bad, and muddie too, so 
mutch, so very, very mutch!” 

She was hanging on to his neck, she 
was clutching at his arm with both hands, 
her little pale face flushed pink to the 
very brows with delight at seeing him. 
The next minute she was pulling him 
vigorously towards the open window. 
“Come,” she said authoritatively — 
“come!” 

“Come where, Jan dear?” 

“ Out,” was all the answer vouchsafed, 
and with a bow and a word of apology to 
the astonished countess, the colonel went 
out accordingly. 

Once outside, Jan made for the slope, 
pulling him after her by the hand. It 
was a long, rather steep slope, reaching, 
as has been said, to the edge of the 
stream, where another walk ran under the 
shade of some large lime-trees, and here a 
figure was seen slowly pacing along in the 
shade. Jan’s impulse was not to be re- 
sisted; at any rate, was not resisted. 
John Lawrence yielded, his feet moving 
faster and faster in sympathy with her 
two little urgent ones. All at-once, as if 
one of the swallows overhead had swooped 
and carried it away in its beak, the gloom 
and hurt susceptibility of the last few 
minutes seemed to melt and roll away. 
There was an exhilaration in the scene 
itself which it was difficult to resist. It 
had seemed as if the whole summer had 
been spent in that long wait in the breath- 
less valley and upon the scorched hill- 
top, and yet how young and fresh the 
world looked still! It was, in fact, still 
only July, and a late season. The flow- 
ers in the beds had hardly attained full 
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beauty; the lime-trees were covered with 
blossom, a crowd of bees, like assiduous 
courtiers, surrounded them, their hums 
of flattering commendation filling the air 
with an obsequious murmur. 

The scent of the lime-trees, the crisp 
touch and rustle of the grass, the child’s 
eager little hand like some small, warm 
bird half enclosed in his grasp— it all 
seemed to go to our poor patient friend’s 
head. He hardly knew where he was 
until he found Lady Eleanor’s hand too 
in his, and his eyes meeting hers in a 
long look of enquiry. 

She had stopped in her walk as he ap- 
proached, dragged along in triumph by 
Jan, a faint smile parting her lips as she 
stood there, a pathetic figure in her heavy 
black, amid the green upspringing grass 
and under the gilt-edged shadows of the 
boughs. 

Too full of all they had to say, too full 
of a hundred memories to speak, they 
walked along almost in complete silence, 
Jan, after chattering for a few moments, 
darting off in pursuit of a dragon-fly. - 

His irritation had vanished utterly by 
this time, melted away in the joy of her 
presence, in the deep, untroubled calm of 
the scene. It was almost like meeting in 


a new world; one of those moments which 
solace us by their intensity, while they tor- 


ment us by their brevity. Life seemed to 
stretch away before him like a heaven-lit 
expanse, she walking on the flowers, he 
somewhere near at hand. He did not 
think then of any nearer claim; his being 
for the moment was, as it were, absorbed 
and gathered up in hers. After work rest, 
he thought, and after trouble peace. All 
that had made the discord of her life ; that 
had spoiled its music; that had dimmed 
her youth; that had refused her nature 
room to expand,—all was buried and 
passed away forever now. Only the best 
blessings, only a wider grasp of reality, 
only her children’s love, only the benignity 
of sorrow, of a life resuscitated to nobler 
uses — only these remained. He saw her 
passing on from height to height, a well 
of healing, a benediction to all who ap- 
proached her. Even the charm of the 
scene seemed but to reflect and make part 
of hers. That peculiar beauty — serene, 
orderly, benignant, of which English land- 
scapes keep the secret — was strong to- 
day upon everything, upon the closely 
shaven sward, upon the great trees and 
trim flower-beds, upon the smooth unrip- 
pled surface and silent flowing of the 
river, —in every tint, and touch, and line ; 
a sense of order and of permanence, of 
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nature subdued to man, fitting into his 
needs, and anticipating his wants. It was 
an afternoon that seemed prophetic. It 
suggested other afternoons following one 
another in a long-drawn sequence, a sunlit 
procession, the more distant members of 
which were lost from sight in a golden 
perspective. 

When they reached the first turning of 
the walk she paused a moment, and turned 
towards him. 

“ You have been a long time coming to 
see me,” she said, and there was an accent 
of reproach in her tone. 

Already, alas ! the heaven-lit plains were 
beginning to recede. Already self, the 
clamorous, the never-to-be-pacified, was 
thrusting up an angry head. 

“I didn’t think I was wanted,” he said 
gruffly. ‘“ You had so many others, nearer 
to you, and 0 

“ You should not have thought so,” she 
interrupted. “No one takes your place, 
no one knows just what _ o. I have 
wanted, besides, to consult you about so 
many things.” She paused a minute and 
sighed. ‘ First about poor Mrs. Cathers. 
I hear she went to see you the other day. 
What do you think of her? I have wanted 
so much to know. Dotell me. I am so 
uneasy, so miserably anxious and unhappy 
about her. I can think of nothing else.” 

For some unaccountable reason, to be 
sought for, no doubt, in the innate de- 
pravity of human nature, the colonel with 
difficulty repressed an impious ejaculation. 
Why he felt.so angry he would have found 
it difficult to say. Half an hour ago he 
would have said that no one could have 
been more interested in poor Mrs. Cathers 
than himself, no one more eager for any 
remedial measures that could be devised. 
Now, however, he felt suddenly angered 
almost past bearing by the mere mention 
of the poor lady’s name. “ Was there 
never to be an end of these Catherses?” 
— that was the sentiment he would have 
expressed if the natural man had spoken 
aloud. Fortunately the natural man can- 
not and dares not speak aloud in such 
fashion. Decency, a hundred invisible 
ligaments, hold him back and hinder it. 
The impulse was alarming, however, and 
he rushed into speech to avoid the peril. 

“TI thought her very ill,” he said. “She 
seemed hardly to know where she was, or 
what was happening around her. I sup- 
pose she has seen doctors? What do 
they say?” 

“They don’t seem to know; they are 
puzzled, I think. Most of them say that 


| by degrees her mind will recover its tone ; 
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that we must avoid excitement and agita- 
tion until she has recovered from the 
shock she received. All but Dr. Mulligan, 
who knows her best. He says she will 
never, mever be any better than she is 
now.” 

She glanced up at one of the windows, 
as she finished speaking, with an anxious 
expression. The river gurgled on, utter- 
ing an occasional choking sob; the bees 
gathered in a brown cloud, a straggler 
from the ranks passing close to their 
heads, cleaning his pollen-coated legs one 
against the other as he did so, and pack- 
ing the dust carefully into the basket-like 
receptacle he carried for the purpose. 
Lady Eleanor looked round with another 
sigh. 

te] have so much to learn, I feel dread- 
fully bewildered sometimes at the thought 
of it all,” she said. “Have you heard 
that it has—that my husband —that it 
has all been left in my hands to do just 
what I like with, until little Algy comes of 
age? Mypoor little Algy! Such a mite. 
Only three!” 

He nodded to signify that he had heard. 
Lady Mordaunt had told him. 

“It was wonderfully generous, it showed 
a great deal of trust in me,” she went on 
with a sort of wondering sadness. “It 


gives one a terrible sense of responsibility 


—so much to do, so much to think of, so 
much money to spend. I, too, that know 
so little about money.” 

“ You will soon learn that. We can all 
learn to do with money, it is the doing 
without it is the difficulty,” he said gruffly. 

* You speak as if there was something 
you wanted that money could get?” she 
answered in a tone of surprise. ‘“ Do tell 
me if there is. Why should not friends 
help one another ?” 

“ No, no, nothing of the sort, I assure 
you. I only spoke generally. It is the 
custom, as you are aware, of impecunious 
mankind to grumble about money, and 
carp at its possessors. I only yielded to 
the common impulse.” 

He left soon after this, taking leave of 
her rather abruptly. He felt that it was 
impossible to remain. He should make 
some outrageous demonstration ; say some- 
thing that would shock her, that might 
shock even himself afterwards, Better go 
before anything of the sort happened. 

She had not uttered a word expressive 
of any particular heart-brokenness, rather 
had seemed to avoid anything of the sort, 
and yet the sense of Algernon Cathers’s 
proprietorship, and of his own vehement 
Opposition to it, was more strongly im- 
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pressed upon him than ever as he went 
down the avenue. Was not everything he 
saw, touched, handled, his and no one 
else’s? The wood-pigeons in the branches, 
the baby rabbits waggling ridiculous tufts 
of tails, the green arums under the beeches, 
the blue speedwells peeping up with sweet, 
impertinent faces from the grass. It was 
all Algernon Cathers’s. And she? that 
beautiful woman whom he had just left? 
Was she his also? Would she always 
be his? Would his shadow never be off 
her life? It seemed to him that it never 
would. Didshe desire that it should? It 
was his deliberate opinion that she did not. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE next time he went he saw Mrs. 
Cathers. He had been told by the ser- 
vant that the ladies were outside, so 
stepped out of the drawing-room on to the 
terrace. 

He found the poor thing sitting upon a 
garden-chair over which a parasol had 
been arranged. Her eyes, expressive of 
a sort of astonished immovability, were 
riveted upon the gravel, where the small 
Algy was occupying himself with building 
a fort of wooden bricks, surrounded by an 
outer circle of small heaps of gravel, into 
each of which he was carefully planting a 
tin flag borrowed from a box of toy sol- 
diers which lay scattered on the ground. 
Evidently his grandmother’s mind was 
entirely concentrated upon these military 
operations. She sat with her lips a little 
apart, her face expressive of rapt absorp- 
tion, and not even moving when the door 
opened and the visitor appeared. 

He went up and spoke to her. She 
shook hands, looking up in his face with a 
gentle, wavering smile. She knew him, 
and called him by his name, but in a 
minute her attention strayed away and 
became absorbed again in the child’s pro- 
ceedings. There was a likeness between 
the two faces which brought out the con- 
trast between them with painful vividness. 
The little peach-faced boy, his small 
mouth set in a mould of baby determina- 
tion; the poor feeble-faced woman, still 
comely, young too, comparatively speak- 
ing, but with that look of utter vacancy 
worse than the worst ravages of remorse- 
less age. 

Lady Eleanor, who was only a little way 
off, came forward and shook hands with 
the visitor, and they stood together look- 
ing down at the pair before them. After 
a minute, by mutual consent they turned 
away, and walked on along the broad ex- 
panse of terrace. 
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When he turned to speak to her he saw 
that the tears had gathered in her eyes, 
and were falling fast over her black dress. 

“Tt breaks my heart to see her; I can’t 
dear it!” she said brokenly. “It is so 
piteous, so cruel! I sometimes wonder 


what I can be made of to be so different 
—so—so I don’t know what—like a 
Why should she 


thing of wood or stone. 
be like that, and I not?” 

“Thank God you are not!” he ex- 
claimed fervently. 

*“T have my children—that is one 
thing. She has zothing. All her life she 
has lived for him, thought of him, cared 
for him and him alone —and now she has 
nothing. Does it not seem hard? She 
has never been to blame, she has always 
been good, kind, unselfish, and yet you 
see what she is —a ruined creature, like 
the bough of a tree that is broken. What 
good can one’s pity do her? what good 
will anything do her ever, ever again?” 

He did not immediately answer. To 
his apprehension, the most piteous part of 
the tragedy lay in the utter worthlessness 
of its object. That, however, was one of 
those sentiments which must forever, he 
felt, remain buried in the depths of his 
own breast. 

Little Jan came running up, excited and 
eager to talk to her friend, and they walked 
on in the direction of the kitchen garden, 
the nurse being at hand in case Mrs. Ca- 
thers wanted anything. Lady Helversdale, 
her daughter told him presently, had left 
three or four days before, and she did not 
expect her back for some time. From 
what she said he gathered that all her rel- 
atives had got one by one out of patience 
with poor Mrs. Cathers’s childlike vaga- 
ries, and had left Redcombe. 

“ They did not know her formerly, and 
have had no opportunities, therefore, of 
knowing what she is, what a beautiful un- 
selfish nature she has,” Lady Eleanor said 
in an explanatory tone. “They only see 
what is painful and distressing. They 
think that she ought to be controlled, that 
I ought to induce her to remain in one 
part of the house, so that there would be 
no fear of her coming in contact with oth- 
ers. But I say that I could not dear to do 
so. She would not understand, and would 
be more restless and wretched even than 
she is now. Besides, why should I? What 
right have I? She was mistress here long 
before I was, and it seems to me that, as 
far as is possible, it is she who ought to 
be mistress still. Don’t you think so? 
Doesn’t it strike you in that light?” 

He said yes; she must.follow her own 
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heart—he was sure of that—and not 
allow herself to be urged into doing any- 
thing in the slightest degree contrary to 
its impulses. 

He stayed longer with her than on his 
last visit, and came back again a few days 
later, and from that time forward was 
pretty constantly at Redcombe. 

Mrs. Cathers grew rapidly worse. It 
was only at longer and longer intervals 
that she knew that her son was dead. At 
other times she spoke of him as alive, but 
absent. Although she had nominally 
made her home with them, they had often 
been apart for long periods, so that her 
mind probably reverted easily to those 
periods, and she believed this to be sim- 
ply one of them. Asa rule, she was pér- 
fectly docile, though now and then she 
would take some fancy into her head, from 
which no coaxing could turn her. John 
Lawrence had a considerable influence 
over her. The poor thing always knew 
him, and seemed pleased to see him. 
Sometimes she would talk a great deal, 
wandering from one subject to another in 
a gentle guileless babble, painful only 
from its inconsequence. At other times 
she would be silent for hours, her hands 
upon her lap, her eyes fixed upon some 
object in front of her, her poor lips work- 
ing silently, or uttering over and over some 
baby word of endearment, which she had 
no doubt used to her son when he was a 
child. 

To the colonel the sight was always un- 
speakably pathetic, filling him with a pity 
reaching down to some of the deepest 
roots of his manhood. Even without that 
bribe which stood beside her, his kindly 
impulse would have been capable of urg- 
ing him to devote himself to her relief. 
He had his bribe, however, so we must be 
chary of giving him too much credit for 
what he might have done without it. 

Insensibly his life grew into a sort of 
supplement of theirs, as it had once before 
grown into a supplement of the life at 
Mordaunt. The place seemed to open for 
him, and he dropped into it so naturaily 
that it hardly seemed to be a voluntary act 
at all. Lady Eleanor clearly wanted help, 
and equally clearly counted as a matter of 
course upon receiving his. There was a 
good deal of one kind and another to be 
done, and there was no one in particular to 
do it. Her brother was with his regiment; 
the agent of the property was old; of 
available neighbors there were, save him- 
self, none. Two trustees had been ap- 
pointed under Algernon Cathers’s will, 
but of these one was that trouble-hating 
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personage the Earl of Helversdale and 
Kenneth; the other was Sir Peter Bath- 
erwick, of City celebrity, whose well- 
rounded life admitted of his bestowing 
little more than a vague and distant super- 
vision. Under ordinary circumstances the 
ties of kindred would have been felt, no 
doubt, to be imperative, and no lack of 
relations would have rallied about the 
magnificently endowed. widow and her lit- 
tle boy; but against this affectionate 
assiduity poor Mrs. Cathers’s condition 
presented an almost impassable barrier, 
and for this it must be owned John Law- 
rence secretly offered the poor lady an 
eternal meed of gratitude. Nothing would 
induce Lady Eleanor to alter the line 
which ske had laid down for herself. Not 
only would she never consent to banish 
Mrs. Cathers, but she refused, save now 
and then for an hour or so, to relegate her 
to the care of the servants. Lady Hel- 
versdale on two occasions appeared upon 
the scene, but on each occasion retreated 
at the end of a day or two, declaring the 
impossibility of Aer being expected to 
remain under the circumstances. Really, 
to have that poor unfortunate creature 
mopping and mowing, and going on in 
such a way in the drawing-room — no one 
had ever heard of such a thing! Only 
Eleanor’s ignorance of what was cus- 
tomary could excuse it.’ Why, when old 
Lord Santander —a delightful man — had 
been ambassador at Berlin — got that dis- 
tressing softening of the brain, his family 
never allowed him to be seen down-stairs. 
He had his own rooms and attendants, so 
that you might actually have stayed in the 
house without knowing that he was there 
at all. 

In her dismay she even took the step of 
appealing to John Lawrence, demonstrat- 
ing to him the utter unreasonableness of 
Lady Eleanor’s conduct,—ruining her 
life, inconveniencing all her owz relations ! 
and for what? For the sake of a person 
who really had hardly any claims upon her 
now at all. 

She got very little satisfaction out of 
that sturdy partisan. He all but told her 
in good round terms that she was not 
acquainted with her daughter and never 
had been. An Eleanor Cathers seeking 
her own ease; pushing aside uncomfort- 
able duties; hoisting society on to its ac- 
customed throne, and letting everything 
else grovel at its feet, would simply not 
have been Eleanor Cathers at all, but 
some one totally dissimilar. 

Even he — well as he flattered himself 
he did know her — was filled now and then 
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with secret wonder at her devotion, at the 
patience with which she met all her poor 
charge’s many and wearying require- 
ments ; tender as a daughter, vigilant as a 
nurse that is paid for her services. He 
would have expected it, and yet it filled 
him with as keen an admiration as if it 
had been a surprise. He was very sus- 
ceptible, poor fellow, to admiration in that 
direction. 

Had its destiny even been a less un 
friendly one, the keynote of his love would 
probably always have been devotion. Its 
ruling thought would have been less, 
“« How this dear woman adores me!” than 
“What a woman this is that I adore!” 
There was a touch too of the creator’s 
pride in it. Standing there in her won- 
derful beauty, in the finished perfection 
of her womanhood, the centre of so much 
love, honor, admiration, the pivot round 
which a whole little world revolved, she 
was still to him his Elly, the colt-like crea- 
ture whom no one else could tame, who 
had been almost thrust into his hands like 
a wild bird or bright-eyed creature that 
puzzled its captors. The creator’s ré/e is 
never an easy one, and John Lawrence 
had a full share of its pangs. It took the 
form of a rigid watch over himself. Not 
by word, look, gesture, would he add to 
her burden; not by word, look, gesture, 
risk that friendship dearer to him than 
anything else he possessed. Even had 
their circumstances been more nearly 
equal, with what face could he ask her to 
turn over this tear-blistered page, and 
complacently begin another? But how 
far were they from being equal! She was 
a rich woman —the richest, it was said, 
in the county — while he —the juxtaposi- 
tion was enough —proprietor of a tum- 
ble-down shanty, and half-a-dozen acres of 
gorse and scrub! No. Honor, pride, de- 
cency, every sort of respectable, if incon- 
venient virtue, forbade the idea. His réle 
was fixed, and there were few greater 
mistakes than for a man to try too late 
to alter his ré/e. 

Under this self-denying ordinance the 
situation was not precisely thrilling, and 
yet John Lawrence found little to com- 
plain of. As the summer passed away, 
and September faded, and October began 
to sicken towards November, and the 
hedges and ditches were cumbered with 
the ranks of the dead and the dying, the 
sense of continuity and security deepened 
upon him till he began to feel it a sort of 
order of nature that he should start as 
early as decency permitted in the after- 
noon, spend the remainder of it at Red- 
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combe, dine there if he was asked, which 
was not invariably the case, and walk 
cheerfully home along the lanes, under 
the muffled starlight, or through that 
dropping curtain of Devonshire rain, 
which seems always to be more pervasive 
there than in any other corner of England. 

He was extremely, quite exceptionally 
happy, happier probably than he had ever 
been before. He hardly thought of the 
future, and but little even of the past, the 
present seemed to have grown large 
enough, and he rested in it contentedly. 
That sense of Algernon Cathers’s owner- 
ship, which at first had troubled him, wore 
off after a while, as the impress of even 
the best and best-loved owner inevitably 
must and does. Day by day, too, it be- 
came more difficult, not only for him but 
for all, to resist a certain sense of cheer, 
that sober cheer which comes often with 
the lengthening nights, and is never more 
felt than when the same set of people 
meet evening after evening round the 
same hearth, cut off safely from intrusions, 
with the oak logs reddening to. powder, 
with an ever-running accompaniment of 
children’s babbling talk and laughter, as 
irrepressible and as contagious as the 
little sportive jets of flame, which will 
leap and dance and utter quick little inter- 
jectionary notes, no matter how thickly 
the shadows may be lying elsewhere. 

It seemed to John Lawrence that Elea- 
nor Cathers’s own life was trying hard to 
piece itself together again. Lighter 
touches broke out here and there over the 
sombreness of her moods, and though they 
passed away others arose in their turn. 
It took amongst other symptoms the form 
of a little return to her earliest tone with 
himself. She would fall into half-smiling, 
half-serious arguments, sometimes holding 
her own side with a spark of the old im- 
periousness, bearing him down and assert- 
ing her opinion, not by argument, but 
sheer right of acknowledged queenship. 
It seemed to him—and he realized it with 
an odd mixture of pain and pleasure — 
that with him she was different somehow 
from what she was with others, less con- 
siderate, more imperious, sometimes even 
a trifle capricious. Grown into the most 
patient, most sclf-effacing of women, she 
reverted a little here. Her old self broke 
out in a new place, showing a little wilful- 
ness, a little capriciousness, nay, now and 
then a streak of downright honest femi- 
nine unreasonableness. It showed in 
other matters beside argument. She 
wanted his help, and depended upon it 
completely, so completely, that he some- 





times wondered whether she quite real- 
ized how fast a time was coming when that 
pleasant burden must perforce be rele- 
gated to other shoulders, More even than 
her words, her looks, everything that she 
did, showed that she depended upon him, 
If he stayed away even a few additional 
hours she resented it as if she had an un- 
challenged right to his time and services. 
For all that, she would now and then carry 
out some scheme which they had planned 
together, with a sort of sudden imperious- 
ness quite as though he had never had 
any share or lot in it. He wondered a 
little why she didso. Was it to show her 
own independence? Was it, could it be 
upon some darkly feminine theory of com- 
pensation — paying back as it were upon 
his unoffending shoulders some of those 
weary by-gone hours of self-effacement? 
or was it— perhaps that after all was the 
explanation — that she simply forgot him 
when he was out of sight, and remem- 
bered him only when anything called for 
his services, as we remember a stick or 
umbrella only when we happen to want 
a support, or the weather threatens to be 
showery ? 

These, however, were trifles, and for the 
most part the measure of his content was 
full — pressed together, and running over. 
In a more social neighborhood, or one in 
which society the explorer had attained to 
more rigorous methods of observation, so 
close an attendance, even upon the part of 
the oldest of friends, could hardly have 
failed to awaken comment. Whatever 
other drawbacks the neighborhood of Red- 
combe might have had, in this respect it 
was above reproach. Lady Mordaunt, 
when by chance they met in her rooms, 
used to look from one to the other with a 
momentary scrutiny, kindly but whimsical. 
She never said anything on the subject, 
even when John Lawrence chanced to be 
téte-a-téte with her, so that he naturally 
concluded that she suspected nothing on 
either side beyond a friendship, which 
had certainly the sanction of the hoariest 
antiquity for its encouragement. 

So the winter passed, and the spring 
began to make efforts towards asserting 
itself, and there were small lambs in the 
Redcombe pastures, and young crows on 
the tops of the big lime-trees. Jan used 
to come in every day, her eyes wide with 
tales of extraordinary discoveries she had 
been making in the lawn or the garden. 
To John Lawrence the lengthening days 
chiefly suggested the fact that he must 
shortly be going back to India—by the 
beginning of May, barely now six weeks 
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off —a necessity which pressed upon him 
with a weight growing heavier the nearer 
it approached. 

He hinted it from time to time to Lady 
Eleanor, but she always met it by an im- 
perious rejoinder. Go? How could he 
go? It was utterly out of the question! 
He mustn’t even think of such a thing! 
What was to be done about this, that, and 
the other, if he went? how were any of 
them to get on without him? Above all, 
what was Mrs. Cathers to do? 

He used to smile and waive the ques- 
tion, willingly enough, letting the occasion 
pass, and turning to something else. The 
time, however, was passing on and on un- 
til now there was very little left. 

A couple of weeks before the inevitable 
end he invited her and the children to 
spend an afternoon at Colts Head, to drink 
tea and hunt for sea-beasts in the rock 
pools. It was a warm day for the time of 
year, straggling glints of sunshine bright- 
ening the wet seaweeds and tufts of yel- 
low goatsbeard—the two best bits of 
coloring just then upon his territory. He 
waited a little while for his visitors, then, 
finding that they did not arrive, put on his 
hat and sauntered down the path to meet 
them, pausing again at the boundary of 
his dominions, where a newly erected 
paling had been set up, and looking back 
across it. 

The sea, which washed it on three sides, 
gave from this point a certain dignity to 
the little triangular plot, a dignity, yet at 
the same time a decided absurdity. Poor 
little human appanage! type of the myri- 
ads of more or less ludicrous human ap- 
panages scattered over the face of the 
round world, and along the edge of the 
great deep, type in its turn of that hover- 
ing, unknown vastness, beyond the grasp 
of even the hungriest hands. Never be- 
fore kad it seemed to its owner so small; 
never before had his own disabilities shone 
in so ludicrous a light. He could have 
laughed aloud at the bare thought of the 
proprietor of ¢hat, aspiring even in his 
dreams to be anything to her. If in his 
dreams — and he had been visited by very 
strange dreams lately —such a hope had 
come, then his dreams, he told himself, 
must have been the dreams of a madman. 

He was still communing in this cheer- 
ful fashion when he caught sight of his 
guests coming towards him, so started up, 
and hastened forward to meet them. 

They clambered down the cliffs, and, 
the tide being out, visited the rock pools, 
where the big sea-urchins lived each in 
an armchair which it had scooped for 
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itself in the rock; where snaky anemones 
reared green and red tipped arms, gob- 
bies and blennies shot to and fro, and 
ghostly prawns peeped at them from un- 
der the overhanging ulva. The children 
were in tearing spirits, excited as a pair 
of young kittiwakes under the touch of 
spring. Even Lady Eleanor’s smile lost 
some of its seriousness as she pointed 
out old haunts of hers, little changed in 
all these years, or held a pair of wriggling 
little legs, while the rest of the body van- 
ished under dripping boulders, where the 
most delightful things might have been 
seen if only the capabilities of the human 
anatomy had not been so cruelly circum- 
scribed. Itseemed to John Lawrence that 
there was a spirit too within her telling 
her to be young again, peeping eager eyes, 
and breathing quick breaths of longing. 
The stone still lay upon the ground, but 
the strong succulent growths and little 
wiry grasses were making prodigious ef- 
forts to thrust it aside, and sooner or later 
they were bound to succeed. 

Half an hour afterwards, while the chil- 
dren were regaling themselves upon lumps 
of plum-duff, and smearing their faces 
with blackberry jam, provided by the pen- 
sioner’s wife, he and she sauntered lei- 
surely to and fro along the little path 
which edged the cliff, sometimes talking, 
oftener silent —that silence which only 
love, or very, very close-sealed friendship, 
ever attains to.- 

He had been speaking of something 
that was to happen in the summer, after 
he had left, he said. Suddenly she turned 
to him with a rapid gesture, — 

“Colonel Lawrence — John —tell me. 
Are you really going to leave us? Must 
you go?” she inquired urgently. 

“T must,” he answered; “I am bound 
to be back by the middle of June. Be- 
sides, why should I stay, there is nothing 
in the world to keep me,” he added with 
a sudden bitterness, inspired he hardly 
himself knew by what. 

She made no answer, and they walked 
silently on side by side. The long roll of 
the shingle underneath was dully audible, 
the great grey plain stretched dimly away 
into the far-off illuminated distance. 

They had been silent some time, and 
he had turned to make some remark to 
her, when he discovered to his consterna- 
tion that she was crying. The discovery 
gave him the keenest discomfort, so keen 
that he found it impossible to conceal it. 

“ Eleanor — dear Lady Eleanor — what 
is it? do tell me!” he cried in a tone of 
dismay. ‘ Have I —can I have said any- 
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thing that has distressed you? Please 
tell me.” 

“ No, no, I hardly know what it is. It 
is only that I am tired; I have had a good 
many things the last few days to worry 
me. It is very foolish, I know, but I do 
feel so lonely sometimes, so dreadfully 
lonely—no one can guess how lonely. 
No one seems to belong to me, or want 
me, —no one, that is, except my little 
children. I feel so extraordinarily soli- 
tary in the world. I seem to have lost all 
my strength too. I don’t know where it 
has gone, I used to have a good deal.” 

She had turned appealingly to him as 
she spoke, but now she paused, startled 
by something in his face —that kindly, 
helpful face which she had turned to so 
often, which had offered so much, and 
had asked for so little in return. John, 
in fact, Aad changed, — people do change 
sometimes suddenly, once for all. An 
impulse had come over him, one that he 
could neither resist nor control. His so- 
ber, patient love had suddenly changed 
its character. Like lightning it had be- 
come imperious; it would have its rights, 
or it would die for them; it was mascu-. 
line enough zow,’if never before, in its 
self-insistence. All those obstacles which 
he had himself so carefully heaped up 
against it— his pride, her wealth, her re- 
cent widowhood, his whole realization of 
the fitness of things—he struck them 
right and left as if they had been straws, 
tossed the whole useless barricade bodily 
upside down, and stepped unhesitatingly 
over the ruins. 

“ That is not true. 


You know perfectly 
well that it is not true, Eleanor,” he said 


quietly. ‘ You know very well that, what- 
ever you may be to others, to me you are 
first, — more than first — you are the only 
woman alive. I love you—always have, 
always must, wherever you are, wherever 
Iam. It is nodoing of mine; it is part of 
myself — will be till I die.” 

He stopped. She was looking at him 
— he hardly knew how —startled, almost 
aghast, as a woman does look when a man 
whom she imagines that she knows sud- 
denly reveals himself in a new light, 
stands before her a new figure, unfamiliar, 
possibly even unguessed at. She was 
trembling slightly, and put out her hand 
as if in search of support. 

“ There, fool that I am, I have startled 
you!” he said with sudden compunction. 
“God knows why I said it! I never 
meant to do so; it broke out hearing you 
talk about your loneliness, I know that 
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it is impossible, and if it were not even, I 
know that I am nothing to you.” 

She stretched out her hands appeal- 
ingly. 

“Don’t!” she said brokenly —“ don’t 
— you are — more than you think. Only” 
—she paused, then suddenly burst out — 
“Oh, if I could, if 1 could! Don’t you 
know, John, I would if I could? Dear 
John, I do care for you — better than for 
any one — except, of course, my children 
—my Jan—my little Algy. But I can’t 
do — that/ I gave him all I had— once, 
and now there is nothing —nothing for 
you, nothing for myself, nothing for any 
one; nothing, nothing, nothing/” She 
burst into fresh sobs, and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks in a flood. 

He stood still, feeling very helpless, 
rather bewildered, a little abashed. He 
had known it all along, he said to himself, 
and yet— these things being never really 
known beforehand — he felt it as if it had 
been unforeseen. Even in the midst of 
his own discomfort an impulse of gener- 
osity rose to the front, and a great pity 
surged over him, as he bent his eyes on her, 
as she stood there in all the plenitude of 
her beauty, never perhaps before so beau- 
tiful. ‘“ Mothing/” she had said. Not 
for him alone, but never, never in all the 
years to come! That one poisoned draught 
of joy had made havoc of all the growing 
years. She had sent her arrow into the 
air, and it had missed its mark, had thrown 
her one stake, and the wretched coin had 
been swept away and lost in the dust for- 
ever. By no fault of hers, by a mere mis- 
judgment, an error so natural that it was 
hardly an error at all, her life — nay, her 
whole memory of that life — was nothing 
but one great aching wound, worse a thou- 
sand times than any simple void. Think- 
ing of all this, of all he had seen, all he 
had guessed, all that she had endured, of 
which she still bore the traces, his heart 
melted over her with a great tenderness. 
He did not even resent — what he might 
fairly have resented —the woman’s un- 
reasonable appeal, and the equally unrea- 
sonable, if also equally womanly astonish- 
ment when the response to that appeal was 
more vehement than she had bargained for. 
He was past resenting that or anything 
else. Lady Mordaunt had twitted him 
with his humility, and he felt certainly des- 
perately humble now. She was his all, you 
see. Other men put treasures into differ- 
ent caskets, but he had only this one. He 
was nothing, he told himself, to her, but 
that could not affect the position. He 
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had given what he had given, and it was 
past his own power to withdraw the gift 
again. 

Suddenly she looked up through her 
tears with a little quick, imperious gesture, 
one which he had grown accustomed to of 
late. 

“But that has nothing to say to your 
going back to India!” she exclaimed en- 
ergetically. “ P/easedon’t go. Iamsure 
you need notif you donot choose. There 
must be plenty of others there without 
you, and we want you so badly. I, and 
Mrs. Cathers, and the children. Promise 
that you will not go, at any rate for a long, 
long time?” 

He stared at her silently. It was one 
of those impulses which have set men 
talking from the beginning of time about 
the unaccountableness of the feminine 
mind. Why on earth should she wish 
him to remain, seeing that he was no more 
to her than he was, that she plainly never 
wished him to be anything more? What 
he failed to understand, what she did not 
perhaps fully understand herself, was that 
if she shrank from marrying him, she 
shrank still more from losing him; that 
the thought of her life with him gone out 
of it was as the thought of a life without 
a centre, a boat without a rudder, a thing 
maimed and incomplete. He did not un- 
derstand it, and his anger—a difficult 
fount for her to touch — was stirred. His 
bristles began to rise. 

“It would be utterly impossible, of 
course,” he said curtly. “ You evidently 
don’t in the least understand. How the 
— how on earth could I remain? It is 
ridiculous even to suppose such a thing.” 

The tears sprang again to her eyes. 

“You are very unkind, You say that 
only to pain me, to make me feel that I 
have acted badly, and all because — be- 
cause other things are impossible —as 
they are — quite, quite impossible.” 

Suddenly — by dint perhaps of her in- 
sistence—a hope began to rise in his 
breast, a very small hope, seen far off, 
and vaguely as if through some disturbing 
medium. It was like some creature of 
the deep, which rises to the surface when 
every ripple is laid. For a moment he 
seemed to catch the faint pulsations of 
its coming, to perceive it gleaming away 
deep down below the surface. 

“Will it always be impossible, Elea- 
nor?” he said tenderly, his face looking 
leaner and browner than usual, but all the 
patient love of his whole life shining clear 
and steady in his honest eyes. ‘Don’t 
keep me in suspense, dear, tell me. . I can 
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bear it. Why should I not? I have 


never had any hope, so that there is noth- 
Only tell me, tell me 


ing new in that. 
honestly.” 

She threw out her hands impetuously. 

“ How can I tell? I do— love you, the 
word is not a bit too strong, but when I 
think of marriage, when I think of all 
those old mad, foolish, wicked feelings — 
for those sort of wild, reckless feelings 
are wicked —it fills me with a sort of 
horror! When you tell me you love me, 
then it all comes back, and it makes me 
— it makes me” —she paused, grew very 
pale, and a look almost of terror came into 
her face. “I cannot. Simply I cannot / 
Don’t ask me !” she cried passionately. 

“ Very well,” he answered quietly. He 
stood still, looking at her. She was white, 
he saw, to the lips, her eyes, too, had a 
scared look, as if she saw something 
strange and terrible. What did she see? 
he wondered. What gleams from the 
past were throwing their sinister light 
along the footway ? 

“Listen,” he said after a moment. 
“ Put all this out of your head; put out of 
your head that I have spoken, put every- 
thing away that disturbs you. When I 
come back —as I shall come back, sooner 
perhaps than you look for—then I will 
ask you again. If you can give me an- 
other answer, well and good, if not — well, 
I suppose I must learn to bear it. Only 
get well, get calm, be as happy as ever 
you can, that is what you have got to do.” 

He turned of his own accord, and they 
walked back together to the cottage. 

The sea had changed its note and be- 
come noiser. There was a hollow rever- 
beration like the preludings of a coming 
storm, and all the little sea-pools were 
crossed with angry wrinkles. Words — 
mad, strong, passionate, adoring — kept 
leaping to John Lawrence’s lips, over- 
whelming him almost with their insistence, 
but he drove them resolutely back. She 
should wot be tormented, he said to him- 
self, she should be left in peace. Her life 
should have time to settle itself, till the 
sensitive tendrils had anchored again after 
the storm, till time the merciful had given 
back to her something of the old tranquil- 
lity. If by pressing her now he could — 
as for a moment it had seemed — have 
overcome her reluctance, still he would 
have abstained. If by tormenting her he 
could have won her, even so he swore to 
himself he would wo¢ torment her. The 
perfect hero, we all agree and admit, is 
the perfect monster, yet at this moment, 
if never before or again in his history, 
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John Lawrence in his biographer’s opinion 
was the perfect hero. 

The children, who had been going 
through no such exciting moments, were 
still soberly eating plum-duff, and_be- 
smearing their faces with jam in the little 
parlor. Jan came to the window with a 
large lump of the former delicacy in her 
fingers. 

“ Have a little bit, muddie,” she said, 
stretching it down over the ledge towards 
them. “Just a wheshy, wheshy bit,” she 
continued insinuatingly. “It is so nice, 
and hard, and stodgy, all over little 
leathery lumps like vezy old plum-pud- 
ding.” 

“That doesn’t sound tempting! You 
are not very kind to Colonel Lawrence’s 
good things, Jan,” her mother said, with 
rather a faltering laugh. 

“ But it 7s good! weally good,” she an- 
nounced, turning to the proprietor of the 
depreciated dainty with an air of convic- 
tion; “J like it. And I am coming back 
vezy soon to see if the little prickly man 
has gotinto his hole. Algy is too young; 
I shall come alone all by my own self next 
time.” 

“Shall you forget me, Jan, when I have 
gone?” he enquired, rather irrelevantly 
to the prickly man. 

Jan drew herself up. “I never forget; 
do I, muddie? I thudn’t forget you not 
if you was away for yearths and yearths 
and yearths ; not if you never came back 
never no more!” 

“Let us hope it may not be quite so 
long as all that,” he answered with a 
laugh. 


Ten days afterwards he went, and they 
remained behind under the dappled skies, 
and beside the river, running thick and 


turbid to its goal. He did not hear very 
often from Lady Eleanor during his ab- 
sence, and her letters, when they did come, 
seemed to breathe a certain constraint. 
Lady Mordaunt’s were much fuller, and it 
was from her that he received the account 
of that tragedy which was the most signal 
event of the year following his departure. 

Mrs. Cathers, she told him, had for 
some time been getting worse, her appe- 
tite declining, her strength failing. One 
day, as she was sitting with her daughter- 
in-law and a nurse in an up-stairs room, 
she all at once sprang from her chair, ran 
over to a window and opened it. They 
foliowed, and urged her to close it again, 
the day being bleak and raw, but she took 
no notice. Hark! she said, Algernon was 
calling. Did they not hear him? he was 
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down-stairs. What did they mean by not 
going to see what he wanted? Was he to 
be kept waiting in his own house? With 
great difficulty they at last got her to be- 
lieve that he was not there, and to sit 
down again, but after that nothing would 
divest her mind of the idea. At all hours 
of the day and night she would start up 
and say that Algernon wanted her, he was 
calling, did they not hear him? He was 
in the next room, or he was shooting in 
the wood, or he had just come in from 
riding, and she must go down and see that 
the door was open, as he would certainly 
take a chill if he were not let in at once, 
Poor thing, it was she, in spite of all care, 
that took the chill, Lady Mordaunt went 
on to say. One night in early spring, 
when snow was on the ground, the nurse, 
who had a bed in the room, was asleep. 
Eleanor, who slept in the next room, and 
who generally awoke at the slightest 
movement, was asleep also. No one 
heard or knew that the poor creature had 
left her bed, run down-stairs, and managed 
to get the front door open, until a sensation 
of cold stealing through the house awoke 
Eleanor, who sprang up and hastened into 
the next room, where to her horror she 
found the bed empty. 

Arousing the nurse, both hurried down- 
stairs, and there in her nightgown, ex- 
posed to the full night draught, they found 
Mrs. Cathers, crouched upon the door- 
step, waiting patiently for her son, whom 
she no doubt believed to be somewhere 
not far off. They got her back to bed, 
Lady Mordaunt added, applied hot fomen- 
tations, and sent off post-haste for the 
doctor. But the hour’s chill had done its 
work, Next morning she was in high 
fever, talking wildly of Algernon, her little 
Algernon, her baby, her darling boy. 
Why did they not bring him to her? did 
they want to kill her child, her precious 
treasure? After about a week the fever 
left her, but she began steadily to sink, 
and nothing that the doctors could con- 
trive would restore her strength, and with- 
in three weeks she had followed Algernon 
Cathers, and been laid beside him in the 
same grave. 

Her granddaughter, Lady Mordaunt 
went on to inform him, had taken the poor 
thing’s death dreadfully to heart, and had 
chosen to imagine that it was in some 
degree her fault, the effect of her having 
slept too soundly that night, or of some 
want of proper precaution. It was one of 
Eleanor’s failings that she was certainly 
morbid. The troubles of her married life 
had told in that direction. She could not 
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get it out of her head that everything that 
appened was somehow or other her fault. 
Well, perhaps in a sense it was. She 
had chosen to marry Algernon Cathers 
contrary to the advice of older and wiser 
people, and must take the consequences. 
He was dead, but such a life as theirs had 
been left ghosts behind it. Happily for 
her she was young, and the ghosts that 
haunt young people lack persistence. 
They come and go, and change their 
colors like the flower-beds in a garden, 
blue and yellow at one time of year, and 
red and purple at another. It was only in 
the winter, it was only when you were old, 
that they were always the same, that they 
sat all day staring at you with the same 
dull, stony faces, till you felt like throwing 
a teacup at them, and bidding them 

egone. Her granddaughter was devot- 
ing herself to good works of various kinds, 
and seemed to her to be making a heca- 
tomb of political economy, and offering it 
to her troubles. It was to be hoped some 
one would interfere before she had pau- 
perized the whole neighborhood, which 
she seemed to be in a fair way of doing. 

The letter ended, “ You say that you 
are coming back, and if so in the name of 
sense and reason let it be as a free man 
this time, and not upon a ticket-of-leave, 
not with a rope round your leg, like a 
goat that is tethered out for a day, and 
liable to be plucked back the minute he is 
getting a mouthful. Four thousand miles, 
allow me to assure you, is an inconvenient 
distance to run backwards and forwards, 
so let those ridiculous people who have 
kept you there so long know that you are 
not going to be at their beck and call any 
longer; that there are other people at 
this end of the world who are worth at 
least as much as they are, and who cannot 
any longer do without you.” 


From Temple Bar. 

LOCHIEL: THE ULYSSES OF THE 

HIGHLANDS. 

THE romance of the ancient Highland 
kingdoms has a color of its own. Its 
themes are not, like those of the romance 
of chivairy, of love and love’s adventures ; 
its tales are not of vows and tokens, of 
soft lutes sighing in the bowers of ladies, 
of knights in golden armor glittering in 
the lists. Its scenes are, like its own 
deep forests and dark mountain gorges, 
full of Gothic gloom and savage splendor. 
The fiery cross wandering like a meteor 
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over hills and valleys, the gathering of the 
warlike clans, the glowing tartans, the 
badges, the terrific slogan, the glitter of 
the dirks and battle-axes—all its sights 
and sounds have in them something wild 
and eerie, from the fierce shriek of the 
pibroch in the front of battle, to the mourn- 
ful wailing of the coronach above the dead 
man in his shroud—from the minstrel 
touching his rude harp to music of bar- 
baric sweetness, to the wild-eyed wizard 
girding on his robe of raw bull’s-hide and 
lying down to catch prophetic voices in 
the roaring of the lone cascade. 

Among such sights and sounds a boy 
was born, in February, 1629, at Kulchorn 
Castle, a pile of grey towers rising under 
the shadow of Ben Cruachan, on an island 
of Loch Awe. His mother was a Camp- 
bell. His father, who died before the boy 
was old enough to recollect him, was the 
eldest son of Cameron of Lochiel, one of 
the most famous of the Gaelic kings, a 
shrewd and fierce old chief, who for sev- 
enty years had lived amidst a whirl of 
wild adventures, and who had been long 
regarded with a double terror, partly as a 
warrior and partly asa seer. His ancestry 
went back, through times of history, into 
times of fable—from a chief who fought 
for Mary at Corrichy, to a chief who 
fought for James at Flodden Field ; from 
John of Ochtry, who bore at Halidon the 
bloody heart of Douglas, to that Angus 
who, three hundred years before, is said 
to have rescued Fleance from the ven- 
geance of Macbeth. The old man desired 
to give his grandson a more courtly edu- 
cation than he had himself received; and 
Ewen, as the boy was called, was brought 
up by the Marquis of Argyle, who placed 
him, at the age of twelve, under a tutor of 
his own choice at Inverary. But Ewen 
had no taste for books; and too often his 
perceptor saw, in agony of spirit, his 
pupil rush away from spelling-books and 
grammars, to hunt-foxes and red hares 
among the neighboring glens, to fill his 
creel with fish out of Loch Fyne, or to 
listen, for half a summer’s day together, 
to some tattered pilgrim, the Homer of 
the villages, who could pour forth endless 
stories of the ancient heroes—of Wal- 
lace at the Brig of Stirling, of Bruce 
swimming from the bloodhound, of Black 
Donald’s exploits over the Lords of the 
Isles, or of the vengeance of Allan-a-Sop. 
In spite, however, of his tutor’s lamenta- 
tions, at sixteen Ewen was, in mind and 
body, worthy of his race; tall, well-built, 
fresh-colored, eagle-eyed; of that high 
temper to which dishonor is more ter- 
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rible than death; and of the same innate 
sagacity which had so often made the 
enemies of his grandfather, who saw their 
plans outwitted, mutter that the old chief 
must have sold his soul to Satan. 

While he was still at Inverary the old 
warrior died. Ewen, at sixteen, found 
himself the chieftain of his clan. He did 
not for some months, however, put on the 
eagle’s feather, or take command of his 
wild tribe among the hills. Argyle de- 
sired that he should goto Oxford. The 
marquis was about to make a journey into 
England. Donald Cameron, Ewen’s un- 
cle, took, for the time, his nephew’s place 
as leader of the clan; and Lochiel, as he 
must now be called, set out among the 
men-at-arms who rode with Argyle’s car- 
riage. The party never saw the oriels 
and quadrangles of the ancient city ; but 
Lochiel, within the space of a few months, 
saw much stirring life, and gained a kind 
of knowledge which is very little to be 
learnt from deans and doctors. One of 
the first of his adventures might, however, 
very well have proved to be the last. At 
Stirling, where the party halted, the pesti- 
lence was raging. The utmost care was 
necessary. Argyle himself, with a pru- 
dence quite his own, refused to stir out- 
side his coach. But when the party was 
about to start, Lochiel had disappeared. 


The marquis was in terror; squires and 
pages ran wildly up and down the city; 
and presently the object of this agitation 


was discovered affably conversing with 
the inmates of a hovel, every one of whom 
had got the plague. At Berwick, where 
the party made a longer stay, Lochiel 
cheered the time by fighting duels in the 
streets with the gay youths of the city. 
But this amusement was soon interrupted. 
Montrose was marching into Fife, and 
Argyle was compelled to mount in haste 
and gallop at fall speed to Castle Camp- 
bell. That ancient pile, which stood ina 
wild glen among the Ochil hills, had once 
been known, together with its stream, by 
names of strange romantic sound. The 
castle had been Castle Gloom, and the 
waters which rolled past its walls, the 
waters of the stream of Grief. Within 
this ominous tower Lochiel had some ex- 
perience of a siege. A fierce band of the 
Macleans attacked the fort. It was not 
taken; but the defenders showed them- 
selves so little lion-hearted that Lochiel 
bluntly told the governor that his quaking 
poltroons deserved hanging, and himself 
among them. Then came, as in Othello’s 
story, battles, fortunes, and disastrous 
chances. At Kilsyth, Lochiel saw Ar- 
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gyle’s trim troops fly like hares before the 
clansmen of Montrose. A month later, by 
a turn of fate, he formed part of that soft- 
footed band which stole upon Montrose 
at Philiphaugh, and started like ghosts 
out of the morning mist upon his sleepy 
camp. 

Among the prisoners taken at that action 
was Sir Robert Spottiswood, an ancient 
friend of Lochiel’s father, and of his grand- 
father before him. The old man was 
brought up for judgment at St. Andrews, 
and condemned to be beheaded. Lochiel, 
who was present at the trial, watched the 
proceedings with the keenest interest, and 
was, like all the rest of the spéctators, 
struck with wonder and admiration at the 
calm and noble bearing of the prisoner, 
and by the moving eloquence of his de- 
fence. On the night before the execution 
he made his way to the cell door. The 
jailer had strict orders to admit no visitor. 
But Lochiel was the favorite of Argyle. 
The door opened, and he entered. 

Before he left the cell Lochiel’s whole 
destiny was altered. Sir Robert, finding 
him the son of his old friend, spoke with 
him long and earnestly about the cause 
for which he was condemned to suffer. 
He found a willing hearer. Lochiel was 
by natural bent a cavalier. In secret, 
Montrose had long been his hero. And 
his own sagacity had taught him that Ar- 
gyle was false, cunning, and cold-hearted. 
These things he now heard solemnly im- 
pressed upon him by a voice which was 
no longer of this world. He left the cell 
at midnight, his heart beating, and the 
tears streaming from his eyes. The next 
morning, from a window opposite the scaf- 
fold, he saw the prisoner, with cheek still 
ruddy, and with eagle eyes that looked 
proudly on the crowd, mount the steps, 
and lay his grey head on the block. The 
death of a brave man confirmed his words. 
From that moment Lochiel determined to 
follow his own course, to cast off Argyle’s 
authority, and to take, without delay, com- 
mand of his wild kingdom on the uplands 
of Ben Nevis, and along the rocky ranges 
of Glen Roy. 

Indeed, there were reasons why he 
should not linger, His uncle Donald had 
turned outa sluggard ; and his clan, which 
had received some tidings of his charac- 
ter, were already looking for him eagerly. 
Argyle, finding his mind fixed, made no 
attempt to thwart him; and in December, 
1646, Lochiel started for the Highlands. 
At the news of his approach his tribesmen 
mustered and marched out to meet him; 
and thus, with colors flying and pipes 
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playing, he came to his ancestral resi- 
dence, Torr Castle, on Loch Lochy. He 
was not yet quite eighteen. 

And now the eyes of friends and of ene- 
mies were bent alike upon him. A chief, 
at the beginning of his reign, was virtually 
on his probation. His empire over his 
wild clansmen had to be established by 
his own capacity. A coward or a fool, set 
over that fierce host, was not regarded 
simply with contempt, but was fortunate if 
he escaped, to use Dalgetty’s phrase, “a 
dirk-thrust in his wame.” On the other 
hand, a great chief was the idol of his 
tribe. The minstrels were never weary 
of singing, nor the people weary of hear- 
ing, of the splendor of his rush to victory, 
or of the craft and skill with which he 
could stalk the wariest mountain stag, or 
thrust his spear into the fiercest wolf. 
But first his powers as a warrior and a 
hunter had to be set clear before all eyes. 
Lochiel had now to show what blood ran 
in his veins. 

An opportunity was not likely to be 
wanting. The little kingdom of the clan 
Cameron was girdled on all sides by the 
estates of rival princes, Campbells, Stew- 
arts, Gordons, Macintoshes, Macphersons, 
Macdonalds, and Macleans. Every one 
of these sovereigns was either at dag- 
gers drawn with all the rest, or ready at 
any moment to become so. No reader 
of “ The Legend of Montrose” will have 
forgotten the gathering of the clans at the 
Castle of Darnlinvarach : the assembly of 
the chiefs, the fire glittering in the eyes, 
the dirks ready at every instant to fly out 
ot the scabbards, the rival pipers strutting 
up and down, each piping for his life to 
drown the rest, the sleeping-quarters set- 
tled jealously apart, in the barn and the 
stables, the malt-kiln and the loft. Some 
of the feuds between the clans were as old 
as the quarrel on which, two centuries and 
a half before, Lochiel’s ancestors and the 
ancestors of Macintosh had fought their 
immortal fight at Perth, in the days of the 
Fair Maid. Others were disputes of yes- 
terday ; and one of these Lochiel found 
ready to his hands, 

Macdonald of Keppoch owed hima sum 
of money for a piece of moorland which 
he rented in Glen Roy. This was the 
same Keppoch who once, it is related, 
gained a curious wager from an English 
lord, as to which of them possessed the 
finest candlesticks. The Englishman’s 


candlesticks were of massive silver; Kep- | 


poch’s turned out to be two brawny High- 

landers, each grasping in his fist a blazing 

torch. This wily potentate had speedily 
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discovered that, against Lochiel’s uncle, 
it was an easier policy to bluster than 
to pay; and on Lochiel’s arrival he 
soothed his soul with the reflection, that 
against so young a leader that policy 
would certainly prove easier still. He 
soon found out his error. Before he knew 
it, Lochiel, with five hundred men behind 
him, was marching down on his domain. 
Keppoch, who began with his old polic 
of bluster, wavered, put his claymore haus 
into its scabbard, and sent a band with 
the money. 

Lochief, burning for battle, regarded 
such a victory with disgust. But he was 
soon to have his heart’s desire. The Earl 
of Glencairn, after the defeat of Worces- 
ter, summoned the clans, as volunteers, to 
fight for their uncrowned king. Lochiel, 
with seven hundred claymores, was the 
first to join him. Then came adventures 
thick and fast. Wherever the thickest of 
the fighting fell, there was Lochiel with 
his seven hnndred. 

Glencairn had one evening pitched his 
camp at Tulluch, a village approached 
only by a steep and narrow pass, in which 
Lochiel was posted. A large force of the 
enemy was known to be at hand; but an 
immediate attack was not expected. On 
a sudden, in the twilight of the morning, 
the scouts came running in. The enem 
were approaching in great numbers, evi- 
dently resolved to force their way through 
the ravine. 

Lochiel, who had lain down on the 
heather, wrapped up in his plaid, was in- 
stantly aroused. The night was frosty, 
and a thin veil of mist hung above the 
valley. He climbed a lofty pinnacle of 
rock, from which he could plainly see the 
horses, the red coats, the glittering mail, 
and the dancing colors of the English 
soldiers. Lilburn himself was at their 
head. The peril was extreme; for their 
mere numbers were, in open ground, suf- 
ficient to cut Glencairn’s entire force to 
pieces. Lochiel sent off a messenger to 
warn the general to retire into a place of 
safety. Then he prepared to hold the 
way to his last man. 

Scarcely had he set his force in order, 
when the enemy dashed gaily forward, 
confident of victory. They found them- 
selves confronted by a grim array of tar- 
gets, behind each of which a savage sol- 
dier, armed with a glittering claymore, 
was quivering like a greyhound in the 
leash. Twenty times the horsemen 
charged that wall of warriors — and twenty 
times went reeling back, stabbed, hacked, 
Lochiel himself fought in 
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front of his array; and at every charge 
his voice was heard, above the clash of 
battle, sending forth the slogan. Four 
hours passed in desperate conflict ; and 
still the little band held fast the gorge 
against the most furious efforts of the 
English. 

At last, when the men were weary, 
drenched in blood, and weak with wounds 
and bruises, a herald came from Glen- 
cairn. He hadretired intoa swamp, some 
two miles distant, where it was impossible 
that a horse could follow, and was now in 
perfect safety. 

Lochiel instantly drew off: his men. 
But he retreated, not towards the village, 
but up the sides of the ravine, where noth- 
ing but a cat-o’-mountain or a Highlander 
could cling. Lilburn, to his amazement, 
found the enemy suddenly above his head, 
and the passage through the gorge left 
open. He pushed forward at full speed; 
but Glencairn was now safe beyond his 
reach; and he was compelled at last, to 
his extreme vexation, to drag his horses 
from the quag, and to march back through 
the pass. There, as his tormented troop- 
ers made their way, every boulder, every 
heather-tuft, along the walls of the ravine, 
seemed to have turned itself into an enemy 
shooting an arrow, or hurling down a 
stone; and with every stone and arrow 
came the notes of a terrific chant: — 


Wolves and ravens, come to me, and I will 
give you flesh! 


It was the war-song of Lochiel. 

This exploit raised his glory to a great 
height. For every man he lost, the enemy 
lost six. Glencairn welcomed him as a 
deliverer; and not long afterwards the 
king himself sent him a letter, which ac- 
knowledged in the warmest terms the 
signal service which his valor had ren- 
dered to the royal cause. But as yet his 
fame was only in its dawn. 

Monk marched into Scotland. It was 
that general’s policy to fight with gold as 
often as with steel. He tried to bribe 
Lochiel; but on his blunt refusal, he re- 
solved to planta fortress in the heart of 
his domains. Lochiel received intelligence 
that five ships, carrying three thousand 
soldiers and a colony of workmen, were 
sailing up Loch Eil towards Ben Nevis. 

He instantly marched homewards along 
the mountain ranges, and looked down on 
Inverlochy. The ships were riding off 
the shore, the troops were landed, the gar- 
rison was already fortified against all dan- 
ger, and the fort was rising fast. To at- 
tack them would have been mere madness, 


and Lochiel was forced to lie in watch for 
an opportunity of avenging their presump- 
tion. With thirty-five picked men he 
posted himself upon the woody heights 
above Achdalew, having the lake and the 
garrison beneath his eye. His men were 
grievously in want of forage ; and he was 
compelled to send out the remainder of 
his party to drive in cattle from some dis- 
tance round. 

The men were scarcely gone, when a 
boat belonging to the garrison put forth 
upon the lake, and stood over the water 
to the shore beneath him. A _ hundred 
and fifty soldiers were on board. Their 
purpose was to strip the village and* to 
cut down wood. Lochiel resolved that 
they should not touch a girdle-cake or 
break a twig. His men were ready to fol- 
low him through any peril. But the risk 
of an attack was fearful; the enemy were 
more than four to one against them; and 
they besought him not to expose his life 
to such a hazard. Lochiel replied that if 
he fell, his brother Allan, who was with 
them, would take his place as chief. But 
the lives of both must not be jeopardized ; 
and Allan positively refused to be left out 
of the adventure. It was found neces- 
sary, for his own security, to lash him toa 
tree, where he was left under the guard of 
a young boy. And then the little band 
prepared for the attack. 

By this time the English soldiers had 
landed, and were busy in the village, 
stripping the hovels of eatables and put- 
ting the ducks and the hens into their 
sacks. While they were thus employed, 
a scout dashedinamongthem. They had 
scarcely time to draw up in rough order 
on the shore, when Lochiel at the head of 
his party came rushing out of the wood 
upon their ranks. 

A desperate fight ensued. The English 
had a vast superiority of numbers. But 
the first fire of their muskets did no injury ; 
and before they could reload, the enemy 
were among them. The clansmen, after 
their manner, caught the sword-cuts and 
the bayonets on their targets, and stabbed 
upwards from beneath them; and the En- 
glish, thus fighting at great disadvantage, 
were slowly driven down the strand into 
the water. 

Lochiel himself had driven three or 
four assailants into the wood, where after 
a sharp contest he had left them lying in 
aheap. He was returning at full speed 
towards the shore, eager to rejoin his men, 
when a gigantic officer, who had concealed 
| himself in a thicket, sprang out upon him 
| with a cry of vengeance. Their blades 
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were instantly opposed. And then came 
a combat which, under a slight disguise, 
was destined to become famous over all 
the world. It was the fight between Fitz- 
James and Roderick Dhu. 

The parts of the Gael and the Saxon 
are, however, interchanged. Lochiel is 
the Fitz-James; the officer is Roderick 
Dhu. With this fact borne in mind, the 
words of the great wizard set the fight 
before our eyes : — 


Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood. 


Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 

And showered his blows like winter rain ; 
And as firm rock or castle roof 

Against the winter shower is proof, 

The foe, invulnerable still, 

Foiled his wild rage by steady skill, 

Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 

Forced Roderick’s weapon from his hand, 
And, backward borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud chieftain to his knee. 


** Now yield thee, or by Him that made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my 
blade! ”” 
‘* Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy! 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die 
Like adder darting from his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain-cat who guards her yaung, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung; 
Received, but recked not of a wound, 
And locked his arms his foeman round. 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own! 
No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel. 
They tug, they strain! — down, down they go 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 


Lochiel and his antagonist, however, fell 


not on soft heather. Locked in the deadly 
conflict, they tottered, wavered, and rolled 
together down a steep bank into the dry 
gulley of a brook. Lochiel, who was 
undermost, wedged between rocks, and 
crushed against the pebbles by the weight 
of his huge foe, was unable to stir hand or 
foot. Butas his enemy stretched forth his 
hand to reach his dagger, which had fallen 
out of his belt, Lochiel, with a last effort, 
darted his head upwards and fixed his 
teeth in his opponent’s throat. He fell 
back, writhing, and Lochiel stabbed him 
with his dirk. 


Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
but breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 


But his adventures were not ended. 

As he was issuing from the wood, a 
soldier, who was skulking in the thicket, 
levelled his musket at him through the 
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branches, and in another instant would 
have shot him dead. A true deus ex ma- 
chiné saved him. While he had. been 
engaged with his opponent, his brother 
Allan, who had been left lashed, in fancied 
safety, to the tree, had bribed the boy who 
attended him to cut his cords. At this 
instant he came running up, and espying 
the musket-barrel peeping from the bush, 
instantly fired his own piece in that direc- 
tion. The soldier tumbled dead into the 
thicket, and the brothers hurried down the 
shore together. 

The combatants, who were now of al- 
most equal numbers, were fighting in the 
water. Lochiel, in a loud voice, offered 
quarter to all who would throw down their 
arms. The offer was accepted ; and both 
parties began to wade ashore. Among 
the first to surrender was an Irishman, 
who must have been a fellow of delightful 
humor. As soon as this worthy felt him- 
self on land, he cast down his weapon, 
seized Lochiel’s hand in a friendly grasp, 
bade him adieu, and was off like the “wind. 
Before the victors had done staring at 
one another he was half-way back to In- 
verlochy. 

He reached the fort in safety, with the 
tidings of the fray. His escape was nar- 
rower than he imagined. While he was 
turning his hearers into stone with horror, 
his late companions were in evil plight. 
Lochiel’s offer of quarter had been ac- 
cepted; the men were laying down their 
arms ; when one of their party, who had 
swum out to the boat, found there a loaded 
firelock. He rested the barrel on the gun- 
| wale, and aimed deliberately at Lochiel. 
Lochiel’s foster-brother, who stood beside 
him, saw the action. He threw himself 
before his chief, and the next instant was 
shot through the heart. 

His blood was instantly and bitterly 
avenged. Lochiel himself, with his sword 
between his teeth, dashed through the 
water to the boat, and drove his blade into 
the assassin’s heart. There was no more 
thought of mercy. The jEnglish soldiers 
snatched up their arms and fought with 
desperation for their lives. But the moun- 
taineers, breathing forth vengeance, cut 
them down to the last man. 

That night Lochiel himself bore in his 
arms the body of his preserver, over three 
miles of crags and moorlands, to the dead 
man’s home among the hills; and there 
the coronach which was wailed above his 
bier, ere he was laid among the graves of 
his own people, doubtless had in it as 
much of pride as of sorrow, as for one who 
had died for his chief. 
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And now the fight was over —a fight 
of which the incidents of self-devotion, of 
single combat, of hair’s-breadth escapes, 
of victory achieved against appalling odds, 
resemble some wild fable of romantic 
story rather than events of history. The 
whole of the English force, except a sin- 
gle fugitive, lay dead upon the shore or 
in the wood. Lochiel, though nearly all 
his band were bruised and wounded, had 
only lost five men. 

Some of his wild warriors had that da 
set eyes for the first time on Saxon sol- 
diers. There was a singular superstition 
in the Highlands, often muttered by the 
ancient wives, that an Englishman in one 
respect was like a monkey; and it is re- 
corded that, after the battle, the conquer- 
ors were to be seen inspecting the dead 
bodies with lively curiosity, and breaking 
forth into cries of disappointment because 
they had no tails! 

Next morning Colonel Bryan, the gov- 
ernor of the garrison, marched out two 
thousand soldiers, thirsting for revenge. 
In vain. He could see the Camerons on 
the lofty crags, their colors flying, and 
their bagpipes yelling in triumph; but he 
could no more reach them than if they had 
had wings. On the other hand, wherever 
parties of his men were to be seen, the 


mountaineers came swooping from the 
hills, attacked them, slew them, and rose 
again, uninjured, like a flight of eagles, 
into their wild heights and inaccessible 


ravines. For some days this war went on. 
But Lochiel, who could no longer absent 
himself from the main army, at last drew 
off his men. The colonel instantly told 
off a strong troop to pursue him. The 
man who took Lochiel, alive or dead, was 
to receive promotion and a bag of gold. 
Lochiel marched by day over the moun- 
tain ranges, and slept by night upon the 
heather, or in the little shealings, made of 
turf and branches, which the mountain 
shepherds build on the bare moors. In 
one of these he lay one night among the 
hills of Braemar. No enemy was known 
to be at hand; and the watch was kept 
with negligence. In the dead of night an 
apparition stood beside him. It was the 
figure of a small, red-bearded man, with 
troubled features and wild eyes, who 
struck the sleeper on the breast, and bade 
him instantly arise. Lochiel awoke, and 
gazed about him ; but he could see nothing, 
and soon fell asleep once more. Imme- 
diately the figure reappeared, and awoke 
him with the same alarming cry. Lochiel, 
in some amazement, roused his henchman, 
who lay beside him. The man had seen 
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no visitor ; and Lochiel for the third time 
sunk to slumber. But now the ghost, ap- 
pearing with an angry aspect, struck him 
more sharply than before, and cried in a 
compelling voice, “ Arise, arise, Lochiel!” 
With the accents ringing in his ears, Lo- 
chiel sprang up and looked forth at the 
doorway of the cabin. To his unspeaka- 
ble surprise, the moor was covered with 
the red coats of English soldiers. His 
pursuers had stolen between his outposts, 
and were creeping up to seize him in his 
sleep. 

Whoever the red-bearded ghost might 
be, he certainly came through the gate of 
horn. His warning was delivered just in 
time. Lochiel instantly dashed out of the 
hut, and favored by the dusky light of 
morning, got clear away among the track- 
less hills. His men soon gathered round 
him ; but two or three were missing; and 
Lochiel, moreover, had lost all his bag- 
gage, in which were some unset diamonds, 
and a dozen silver spoons engraven with 
the ten commandments. 

He joined his allies without misadven- 
ture. But the campaign was nearly over; 
and he was soon at liberty to revisit his 
old foes. He marched back in deep se- 
crecy to Inverlochy. It chanced that on 
the day of his arrival about a hundred of 
the officers were celebrating his absence 
by holding a hunting-party in his forests, 
and killing his red deer. They were des- 
tined to enjoy, that day, the excitement 
both of the hunter and of the game. In 
the midst of their amusement Lochiel 
came suddenly upon them, hunted them 
out of the forest, and left only ten of them 
alive. 

Nor did he confine himself to Inver- 
lochy. Some days later three colonels, 
with their guards and servants, who had 
been sent out to survey the country, were 
drinking their wine at evening in their inn 
at Portuchrekine. The door was well 
guarded ; no danger was thought possible ; 
when suddenly the party were electrified 
to perceive a hole appear among the rafters 
of the roof. Through the hole Lochiel, 
with a string of men behind him, came 
tumbling into the room. Ina moment he 
had made every man of them a prisoner. 
They were conducted, under the darkness 
of the night, to the shores of Loch Or- 
tuigg, where a boat was waiting, and were 
lodged in a crazy cabin on an island in the 
middle of the lake. Except for their 
lodgings, however, they had little to com- 
plain of. Their servants were permitted 
to attend them; and every day, as long as 


| they were prisoners, their table was loaded 
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with venison and wild-fowl. Lochiel, 
though an appalling enemy, was, after the 
ancient Highland manner, a host of the 
most lofty courtesy; and he chose to con- 
sider his captives as his guests. 

His enemies were, by this time, eager 
to buy peace. Every chief in Scotland, 
himself excepted, had now submitted to 
the Protector, and had been compelled to 
take an oath of fealty to the State. Lochiel 
alone received an intimation, that on pass- 
ing his bare word to fight no longer for 
Prince Charles, he should receive full 
compensation for all injuries, and be left, 
for the future, in undisturbed possession 
of his lands. These conditions —as glo- 
rious to his fame as any feat of arms — 
Lochiel accepted. At the head of his 
clan, he marched to the garrison at Inver- 
lochy. The treaty was ratified; and Lo- 
chiel found himself at peace. 

His name was now renowned all over 
Scotland. And his appearance was wor- 
thy of his name. He had now attained to 
his full growth. His figure was six feet 
high, slender, yet of amazing strength. 
His face was eminently handsome. His 
swarthy skin, and his dark and piercing 
eyes, caused him to be known throughout 
the country by the title of Black Ewen. 
In nobility of bearing he was said, in after 


years, to present a striking likeness to 


Louis the Fourteenth. The resemblance, 
however, must have been rather in impres- 
sion than in reality; for the majestic 
Frenchman, in spite of a towering peri- 
wig, and shoes with heels like stilts, could 
hardly have come up to Lochiel’s shoul- 
der. 

And now, for a time, the claymore was 
put back into the scabbard. ‘The war- 
pipes were to warble the gay strains of 
peace. ~The wild pibroch was to change 
to wedding reels. Lochiel was to be 
married. 

His bride was a beautiful Macdonald — 
a daughter of the lofty house whose chief- 
tains had, for many ages, been known by 
the proud title of the Lords of the Isles. 
The wedding was long remembered for its 
splendor, for the brilliance of the company 
who gathered to the feast, and who danced 
from night to morning to the joyous skirl- 
ing of the pipes. Among the merry-mak- 
ers was one ancient minstrel, who had 
made a pilgrimage of many miles, that he 
might add to the festivities the humble 
tribute of his song. A version of the 
Gaelic ditty which he sang before the 
guests is still extant. It is an amusing 
specimen of the simplicity of art. The 
singer, having extolled the virtues of the 
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chiefs, leads, by a deft transition, to the 
loss of three cows which had befallen him- 
self, and for lack of which, he sighs, he 
fears that he shall be reduced to feed on 
grass. Lochiel presented the performer, 
who in point of poverty, at least, seems to 
have been the equal of most poets, from 
Homer downwards, with three fresh cows 
from his own stock. The company filled 
his sporran with silver pieces. And hills 
and valleys echoed with thanksgivings, as 
the joyful bard departed. 

Up to this point we have traced Lo- 
chiel’s career with some minuteness. The 
course of events between his marriage and 
the battle of Killiecrankie may pass more 
rapidly before us. 

In times of peace, among the ancient 
Highlands, vast hunting-parties took the 
place of war. The wolves, that once had 
prowled in mighty packs among the moun- 
tains, were by no means yet extinct. 
Twenty years later, Lochiel himself drove 
his spear into the ribs of the last wolf that 
howled in Scotland; but at this time num- 
bers of the fierce beasts were to be found, 
and provided a dangerous and exciting 
sport. Lochiel’s hunting-parties soon 
grew famous. They were varied by occa- 
sional campaigns against the neighboring 
clans. He marched against Macintosh. 
He fought with the Macleans against the 
Campbells. In 1660, when Monk declared 
his pleasure that the king should enjo 
his own again, Lochiel marched wit 
Monk to London, rode at his side on the 
day of the triumphal entry, was presented, 
kissed the king’s hand, and might, as it 
appears, have had the bliss of holding the 
king’s stirrup, had he not lacked griev- 
ously the courtier’s art of thrusttng him- 
self forward. It was not, however, from 
the merry monarch that Lochiel was des- 
tined to receive the most distinguished 
marks of favor, but from James, then 
Duke of York. 

In 1682 some villagers of Lochiel were 
seized and brought for trial to Edinburgh, 
on the charge of having killed two sol- 
diers, who had attempted to drive off cat- 
tle from the village, and who had caused 
the death of an old woman, to whom the 
herd belonged. Thither Lochiel repaired 
to answer for his men. The duke hap- 
pened to be visiting the city ; and Lochiel, 
who waited on him, was most graciously 
received. The duke talked long with him 
about his exploits in the royal cause, and 
finally demanded Lochiel’s sword. Lo- 
chiel chanced to be wearing, at the time, 
an ornamental rapier, such as he never 
used in actual fighting. He handed his 
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weapon to James, who attempted to draw 
it; but the blade, which had grown rusty, 
would not stir. ‘ Lochiel’s weapon,” said 
the duke, with a smile, “has not often 
stuck in its scabbard when the royal cause 
required it.” Then, as Lochiel, with a 
slight effort, drew the blade himself, “ See, 
my lords,” he continued, turning to the 
crowd of courtiers who stood round, “the 
sword of Lochiel obeys no hand except 
his own!” And with this extremely 
graceful speech he took the rapier, made 
Lochiel kneel down, struck him on the 
shoulder with the blade, and bade him 
rise up Sir Ewen. 

The courtiers who were present at this 
ceremony smiled so affably that Lochiel 
believed himself to be among a host of 
friends. No sooner, however, had the 
duke departed than some of these, burst- 
ing with envy, pushed on the case against 
his villagers with the most bitter vigor. 
The culprits would certainly have been 
doomed to dangle in a row, had not Lo- 
chiel, who had no mind to see his clans- 
men hanged to spite himself, set his own 
wits against his enemies. He hired a band 
of pot-companions to pick acquaintance 
with the most dangerous of the witnesses 
against him. These genial spirits earned 
their pay. On the morning of the trial 
the witnesses were discovered, after a 


long search, snoring under a table covered 


with bottles. No effort could erect them 
on their legs. The case was dismissed 
for want of evidence, and Lochiel returned 
in triumph to Lochaber. 

Strategy was, indeed, as native to his 
character as a feat of arms. In 1685 the 
sheriff of Inverness was charged by the 
Council to hold assizes in the Highlands. 
In the course of his circuit he came into 
Lochaber, attended by a guard of six or 
seven hundred men. Lochiel, incensed 
that any but himself should dare to exer- 
cise authority in his domains, marched to 
the court with five hundred of his follow- 
ers. These he professed were intended 
as a band of honor to the judge; but he 
had dropped a broad hint in the ears of 
two or three of his most turbulent spirits : 
“This judge will ruin us all. Is there 
none of my lads so clever as to get up a 
tumult, and send him packing? I have 
seen them raise mischief at less need.” 
His listeners, eager to seize the least sign 
of his pleasure, caught up the words ina 
moment. 

The sheriff was sitting ; the court was 
crowded to the doors ; when on a sudden, 
no one could say where, a blow was struck, 
a scuffle arose, and in two minutes the 
place was ringing with uproar and dazzling 
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with the gleam of swords. The sheriff, 
frightened out of his wits, threw himself 
on the protection of Lochiel ; and Lochiel, 
with much loyal parade, escorted him out 
of the country, into which he never ven- 
tured to set his foot again. To add the 
last touch to the comedy, the sheriff re- 
garded Lochiel as the preserver of his life, 
and commended his name to the Council, 
who sent him a letter of thanks! 

But although Lochiel permitted no rival 
— not even the king’s representative — to 
usurp his authority, he was ready at all 
times to fight for the king. When Dun- 
dee summoned the clans for his last ven- 
ture, it was from Lochiel’s castle that the 
fiery crosses took their flight. His part 
in the campaign that followed is one of 
the well-known events of history. No 
reader of Scott or of Macaulay will have 
forgotten how his voice induced the Coun- 
cil to give battle; how, before the fight, 
he drew from every Cameron an oath to 
conquer or to perish; and how his onset 
whirled the red-coats, in a torrent, down 
the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

He had never led his men except to 
victory —and such a victory was the fit- 
ting crown of his career. And at this 
point we must leave him. After the battle 
he retired into his kingdom, where he 
lived, taking no further active part in 
»public matters, till 1719, when he died of 
fever. But, with the exception of a few 
vague glimpses, we have no record of his 
later years. In truth, in this point, as in 
others, he resembles the ancient hero to 
whom he has been likened. We know 
little more of the old age of Lochiel than 
of the old age of Ulysses. 

Nevertheless, his character, his pictur- 
esque and striking figure, are as distinct 
to us as those of any hero of history or 
romance. The Ulysses of the Highlands ! 
— the title is no freak of fancy. There is 
no act, no exploit, of the Ithacan, which 
will not perfectly well suit the character 
of Lochiel. Nothing is easier than to pic- 
ture him among the scenes of Homer; to 
see him, in the mind’s eye, rising in the 
hushed assembly of the Grecian kings, 
whirling in his chariot along the banks of 
the Scamander, emerging like a phantom 
from the wooden horse, plunging the 
burning brand ‘into the eye of the Cy- 
clops, or scheming how to sail in safety 
past the perilous islands where the Sirens 
were singing on the shingle among the 
bones of men. Strength, courage, fiery 
vigor, a sagacity which was never to be 
found at fault — such was the character of 
the ancient wanderer. And such was the 
character of Lochiel, 
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HOW PIRACY WAS STOPPED IN MOROCCO. 


BY RIGHT HON. SIR J. H. DRUMMOND HAY, 
LATE MINISTER TO MOROCCO. 


BEFORE the year 1856, vessels becalmed 
on the Reef coast between the Algerian 
frontier and the Spanish fortress Pefion, 
which is situated about sixty miles to the 
eastward of the Moorish port of Tetuan, 
were frequently captured by Reefian 
karebs, large galleys manned by thirty or 
forty men, armed with long guns, pistols, 
and daggers. 

When a vessel becalmed, drawn by the 
current, approached the Reef coast, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the village of Beni- 
boogaffer near Cape Tres Forcas, about 
fifteen miles to the westward of the Span- 
ish fortress of Melilla, the natives launched 
their karebs, hidden in nooks on the rocky 
coast, or buried under sand, and set out 
in pursuit, firing volleys as they neared 
the vessel. The crew, if they had not 
escaped in the ship’s boats when the 
piratical craft hove in sight, were made 
prisoners, but were not in general ill- 
treated unless they attempted to offer re- 
sistance. 

On landing, they were compelled to 
labor in the fields, receiving a daily allow- 
ance of very coarse food. The captured 


vessel was rifled of cargo and rigging, and 
then burnt so as to leave no vestige. 

In the year 1855 a British vessel was 
captured by the karebs of Beniboogaffer. 


In pursuance of instructions from 
H.M.’s government, a strong representa- 
tion was made by me to the sultan of 
Morocco, then Mulai Abderahman, grand- 
father of the present sovereign, Mulai 
Hassan, demanding that the pirates should 
be chastised, that compensation should be 
given to the owner of the vessel, and that 
energetic steps should be taken by his 
Sheriffian Majesty to put a stop to these 
piratical acts of his lawless subjects of the 
Reef. 

The sultan, on the receipt of this de- 
mand, despatched officers from his court 
to the Reef country, with a Sheriffian edict 
to the chieftains directing that the sums 
demanded for the destruction of British 
property should be paid, and threatened, 
if further piracies were committed, to send 
a force into the Reef to chastise his rebel- 
lious subjects. 

No attention was paid to this edict, for 
though the Reefians acknowledge the 
sultan of Morocco as Kaliph* Allah, 

* The population of Morocco have never accepted, 


like other Mahomedans, the sultan of Turkey, who is 
not a descendant of the Prophet, as *‘ Kaliph Allah.’’ 
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H.M. being a direct descendant from the 
Prophet, and though they allow a gov- 
ernor of Reef extraction to be appointed 
by him to reside amongst them, they do 
not admit of his interference in the admin- 
istration of government or in any kind 
of legislation, unless it happens that he is 
voluntarily appealed to in cases of dis- 
pute. 

The Reefians, however, pay annually a 
small tribute, which is generally composed 
of mules and honey, the latter article 
being much cultivated on the extensive 
tracts of heather in the Reef mountains, 
This tribute is collected by the governor 
and transmitted to the sultan. 

After a lengthened correspondence with 
the Moorish court, it was brought to a 
close on the sultan declaring he had no 
power of control over the mountainous 
districts in the Reef, and therefore de- 
clined to be held responsible for the 
depredations committed on vessels ap- 
proaching that coast. The British gov- 
ernment then despatched a squadron to 
Gibraltar under Admiral Sir Charles Na- 
pier, with orders to embark a regiment at 
that garrison, and to proceed to the Reef 
coast and chastise the lawless inhabit- 
ants. 

This step was decided on without con- 
sulting me, for I should never have 
advised that ships of the line should be 
sent to bombard the wretched hamlets on 
the Reef coast, or to attempt to land a 
small body of troops to attack villages 
perched on rocky fastnesses, inhabited by 
a well-armed and daring race, for such an 
expedition would have Ted to great loss of 
life, and certainly to no beneficial results. 
Sir Charles Napier, on his arrival at 
Gibraltar with the squadron, communi- 
cated to me his instructions, and I did not 
hesitate in expressing my opinion that it 
would do more harm than good if he 
bombarded the villages, or disembarked 
troops-on the coast of Reef; and that I 
thought it would be advisable, in the first 
place, that the admiral should pay a visit 
in some small vessel, when he would be 
better enabled to form an opinion as to 
the measures to be adopted. Sir Charles 
did not reply to my communication, and, 
having embarked a regiment at Gibraltar, 
proceeded with the squadron to the Reef 
coast. No attempt, however, was made 
to land troops there, neither was a gun 
fired. 

On his arrival at the Spanish fort of 
Melilla, which is about fifty miles to the 
westward of the Algerian frontier, Sir 
Charles called on the Spanish governor 
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and requested him to invite the chiefs of 
the neighboring villages to come to Me- 
lilla to meet him. 

On their arrival, the admiral demanded 
compensation for the losses sustained by 
the owner of the British vessels whic 
had been captured. The Reefians cun- 
ningly evaded discussion by replying that 
they could not accede to demands which 
did not emanate from the sultan, whose 
orders they declared they would be pre- 
pared to obey. 

Sir Charles accepted these vague assur- 
ances, and with this unsatisfactory result 
returned with the squadron to Gibraltar, 
and addressed to me a communication, 
making known the language held to him 
by the Reefians, and requested that I 
should despatch an express courier to the 
Moorish court to call upon the sultan to 
give the requisite orders to the Reefians, 
who, he declared, were prepared to obey, 
though he admitted he was ignorant of 
the names of the chieftains with whom he 
had the parley. 

In my reply to the admiral I expressed 
my belief that the Reefians had cunningly 
given these vague assurances to induce 
him to depart with his ships from their 
coast, and that I apprehended the sultan 
would express his surprise that we should 
have been led to suppose that the piratical 
and rebellious inhabitants of the Reef coast 
would pay compensation or give other 
satisfaction, in pursuance of any orders 
which H.S.M. might issue. 

In this sense, as 1 had expected, the 
sultan replied to my note, holding out, 
however, a hope, which had been ex- 
pressed in past years, that he would seek 
at a more favorable moment to make the 
Reef population, who had been from time 
immemorial in a semi-independent state, 
more subservient to his control. 

Some months after the squadron had 
returned to England, a British vessel, be- 
calmed off the village of Beniboogaffer, 
was taken by a Reefian piratical craft, and 
the English crew were made captives. 

Tidings having reached Gibraltar of the 
capture of the British ship, a gunboat was 
sent to Melilla to endeavor to obtain, 
through the intervention of the Spanish 
authorities, and an offer of a ransom, the 
release of the British sailors, but this step 
was not attended with success. Having 
heard that the Englishmen who had been 
captured had been presented by the pirates 
to a Reef maradet (or holy man) named 
Alhadary, who resided on the coast, and 
as I had in past years been in friendly 
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some Reefians, who had proceeded in a 
British vessel to the East on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and who had been provided 
by me with letters of recommendation to 
British consular officers, I wrote to Alha- 
dary a friendly letter, expressing the indig- 
nation I felt at the outrages which had been 
committed by his piratical brethren on 
British vessels; that I had been informed 
the authorities at Gibraltar had endeav- 
ored, when they heard British sailors were 
in the hands of the pirates, to pay a ran- 
som for their freedom, but had failed, as 
exorbitant demands had been put forward ; 
and that since I had learnt my countrymen 
were in his hands, I felt satisfied they 
would be well treated, and that he would 
facilitate at once their release and return 
to Gibraltar; that I entertained too high 
an opinion of him to suppose he would 
not consent to their release except on the 
payment of a ransom, and therefore I 
would make no offer to purchase the lib- 
erty of my countrymen, but renewed those 
assurances of friendship and good-will, of 
which I said I had already given proof in 
the past treatment of his brethren. 

Alhadary replied that the sailors were 
under his care and had been well treated ; 
that they would be embarked in the first 
vessel which might be sent to receive 
them. 

This engagement was faithfully exe- 
cuted, and at my suggestion the authori- 
ties at Gibraltar sent a suitable present 
to the worthy marabet. I wrote also to 
thank Alhadary, and to beg that he would 
use his influence to puta stop to the dis- 
graceful outrages committed in past years 
by his brethren on the lives and property 
of British subjects, and that I should 
probably take an opportunity of seeking 
to have a parley with the chiefs, in the 
hope of coming to an understanding with 
them, to bring about a cessation of these 
outrages ; adding, that if my friendly in- 
tervention did not put a stop to the piracy 
of his brethren, the British government 
would be compelled, in concert with the 
sultan, to resort to hostile measures on a 
large scale, and send forces by sea and 
land to chastise these rebellious subjects 
of his Sheriffian Majesty. 

In the spring of 1856 H.M. frigate Mi- 
randa, Captain Hall, arrived at Tangier 
with directions to convey me to the coast 
of Reef. I embarked on the 21st of April, 
taking with me a Reefian friend, Hadj 
Abdallah Lamarty, who was sheikh of a 
village near Tangier called Swaney, whose 
inhabitants are Reefians, or of Reef ex- 


communication with this person regarding | traction. 
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Hadj Abdallah had left the Reef in con- 
sequence of a blood feud. He was the 
chief of the boar-hunters at Tangier, and 
was looked up to with respect, not only 
by the rural population in the neighbor- 
hood of that town, who are chiefly of 
Reef extraction, but also by the local au- 
thorities, who frequently employed him in 
the settlement of disputes with the refrac- 
tory tribes in the mountainous districts of 
the Tangier province. 

We steamed along the rocky coast of 
Reef and touched at the Spanish garrisons 
of Pefion and Alhucema. The former is 
a curious little rock, separated from the 
mainland by a very narrow channel. A 
colonel and a few soldiers garrisoned the 
fortress, which is apparently of no possi- 
ble use, though the authorities at that time 
might have aided in checking piracy by 
stopping the passage of the Reef galleys. 
The rock is so small, that there was nota 
walk fifty yards long on any part of it. 

On the island of Alhucema, so called 
from the wild lavender that grows there, 
we also landed. The Spanish authorities 
were civil, but held out no hopes of being 
able to take steps to put a stop to piracy. 

This island is also an insignificant pos- 
session, about half a mile distant from the 
mainland. The inhabitants had occa- 
sional communication with the Reefians, 
hoisting a flag of truce whenever a boat 
was despatched to the shore; but Span- 
iards were not at that time allowed to 
make excursions on the mainland, nor 
were they permitted to obtain provisions 
except a few fowls, eggs, and honey. 

On our arrival at Melilla, the governor, 
Colonel Buceta,* received us courteously. 
I made known to him that the British 
government had directed me to proceed to 
the coast of Reef, to endeavor to come to 
an understanding with the chiefs with the 
view of putting a stop to piracy on that 
coast, the sultan of Morocco having de- 
clared he had no power of control over his 
lawless subjects, who had shown an utter 
disregard of the peremptory orders which 
had been issued to restore British prop- 
erty captured by their piratical galleys ; 
that in order to carry out this object I was 
anxious to have an interview with some 
of the chiefs, not only of the villages on 
the coast where the owners of the piratical 
galleys dwelt, but more especially with the 
chiefs of the neighboring inland villages, 
as the latter derived no immediate benefit 
from the plunder of shipping. 


* Afterwards General Buceta, a very distinguished 
officer. 
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Colonel Buceta endeavored to dissuade 
me from this purpose, reminding me that 
Sir Charles Napier had failed in obtaining 
any beneficial result from his parley with 
the Reefians who had an interview with 
him in Melilla. 

Perceiving from the governor’s lan- 
guage that he entertained those feelings 
of jealousy which prevail with Spaniards 
regarding the intervention of any foreign 
government in the affairs of Morocco, I 
let him wnderstand that, should no benefi- 
cial result be obtained by my visit in put- 
ting a stop to the outrages committed on 
merchant vessels approaching the Reef 
coast, it would become a serious matter 
for the consideration of our government 
whether steps should not be taken to in- 
flict a chastisement on the Reefians, by 
landing a force, and in conjunction with 
the sultan’s troops which might be de- 
spatched, at our instigation, for that pur- 
re by destroying the hamlets and boats 
on the coast. The question might also 
arise, perhaps, of erecting a fortress in 
some sheltered spot where a gunboat 
could be placed to guard the coast against 
pirates, which I observed the authorities 
at Spanish fortresses had hitherto been 
unable to effect. 

This language sufficed to decide Colonel 
Buceta to accede to my wishes; but he 
informed me that, in consequence of late 
acts of aggression on the part of the na- 
tives, all communication with the garrison 
had been cut off, and that no Reefians 
were allowed to enter; it was therefore 
out of the question that he could admit 
any chieftains into Spanish territory. 
Neither did he think the latter would be 
disposed to venture into the gates of the 
fortress, 

I then proposed to be allowed to de- 
spatch my Reefian friend Hadj Abdallah 
Lamarty with an invitation to some of the 
neighboring chiefs, both on the sea-board 
and inland, to meet me on the neutral 
ground. 

Colonel Buceta assented, but he re- 
peated that he could not admit any Reef- 
ians into the garrison, nor send an escort 
to accompany me, should I pass the gates, 
to go into the Reef country, adding that 
he thought I should be incurring a serious 
risk of being carried off a prisoner by the 
Reefians, if in the parley I should happen 
to express myself in language such as I 
had used to him regarding the outrages 
committed by these lawless people. 

His predecessor, he informed me, in 
consequence of the frequent hostilities 
which had taken place between the natives 
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and the garrison, had proposed to have a 
meeting with some chieftains within the 
garrison. This they declined, fearing, as 
they alleged, some act of treachery; but 
it was finally agreed that they should meet 
the governor on the neutral ground ; that 
he could bring an escort of twenty-five 
armed men, and that the chiefs would also 
be accompanied by an equal number of 
followers ; that the governor and one chief, 
both unarmed, were to advance to a cen- 
tral spot that was selected about-one hun- 
dred and fifty yards distant from where 
their followers assembled, and that the 
Spanish governor could also bring with 
him an interpreter. 

This arrangement was carried out, and 
a Reefian chief, a man of gigantic stature 
and herculean frame, advanced to meet 
the Spanish governor. 

The parley commenced in a friendly 
manner ; propositions were made by each 
party regarding the conditions upon which 
peaceful relations were to be re-estab- 
lished; but without bringing about any 
result. 

The Spanish governor, finding the de- 
mands put forward by the chieftain to be 
of an unacceptable character, expressed 
himself strongly on the subject. A warm 
dispute ensued, and on the governor using 
some offensive expression, the Reefian 
seized in his brawny arms the governor, 
who was a little man, and chucking him 
over his shoulders like a sack of grain, 
called out to the Spanish detachment of 
soldiers to blaze away, and at the same 
time to his own men to fire if the Spanish 
soldiers fired or attempted to advance, 
whilst the chieftain ran off with the gov- 
ernor, who was like a shield on his back, 
to his followers. 

The officer in command of the Spanish 
detachment, fearing that the governor 
might be killed, did not venture to let his 
men fire or advance, and the governor was 
carried off prisoner to a village about 
three miles off on the hills, and notice was 
then sent to the fortress that he would not 
be released until a ransom of three thou- 
sand dollars was sent. 

The Reefians kept the governor pris- 
oner until a reference was made to Madrid, 
and orders were sent for the ransom to be 
paid. ‘“ Now,” said Colonel Buceta, “ your 
fate if you trust yourself to these treacher- 
ous people will probably be the same, and 
I shall be quite unable to obtain your 
release.” 

I thanked the governor for the advice, 
but declared that 1 must fulfil my mission 
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and was prepared to run all risks, having 
been accustomed for many years to deal 
with Reefians at Tangier. 

Buceta then consented that I should be 
allowed to pass the gates of the garrison, 
and invite the chiefs of the neighboring 
Reef villages to a parley on the neutral 
ground. 

Colonel Buceta, a distinguished officer 
well known for his great courage and de- 
cision, was, I believe, on the whole pleased 
that I held to my purpese, though he 
warned me again and again that I was 
incurring a great risk, and that in no man- 
ner could he intervene if I and the English 
officer who might accompany me were 
taken prisoners. 

My messenger returned and informed 
me that the neighboring chiefs, both of 
the inland and of the piratical villages of 
Beniboogaffer, would meet me on the 
neutral ground as had been proposed to 
them. 

Accompanied by Captain Hall, who 
commanded H.M.’s frigate Miranda, my 
friend Hadj Abdallah, and a gavass of 
the Legation, we proceeded to the ren- 
dezvous. 

Five or six chiefs awaited our advent, 
attended by some hundred followers, stal- 
wart fellows, many of them more than six 
feet high. 

The chiefs wore brown-hooded dresses, 
not unlike the costume of a Franciscan 
friar; but part of the shirt-sleeves and 
front were embroidered with colored silks. 
Handsome leather belts girded their loins. 
A few of the elders wore white woollen 
haiks, like unto the Roman toga or mantle 
without seam, such as our Saviour is said 
to have worn. 

Some of the wild fellows had doffed 
their outer garments, carrying them on 
their shoulders as they are wont to do 
when going to battle. Their inner cos- 
tume was a white cotton tunic, coming 
down to the knees, with long, wide sleeves, 
fastened behind the back by a cord. 
Around their loins they wore a leathern 
girdle embroidered in colored silk, from 
which hung a small pouch for bullets and 
a dagger ; on the other side was suspended 
a larger leathern pouch or bag, prettily 
embroidered with a deep fringe of leather, 
in which powder is carried; containing 
also a pocket to carry the palmetto fibre, 
curiously enough called leaf, used instead 
of wads, over powder and ball. Their 
heads were closely shaved, except that on 
the right side hung a long lock of braided 
hair, carefully combed and oiled. Several 
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of them were fair men with brown or red 
beards, descendants perhaps of those 
Goths who crossed over into Africa. 

The wild fellows reclined in groups on 
a bank, immediately behind where the 
chiefs were standing to receive us. After 
mutual greetings I addressed them in 
Arabic, which though not the common 
language, for Berber is spoken in the 
Reef, yet is understood by the better 
classes, who learn to read the Koran and 
to write in the jamas, or mosque schools. 
The Berberis not a written language. 

“OQ men! I come amongst you as a 
friend; an old friend of the Mussulmans. 
I have been warned that Reefians are not 
to be trusted, and that I and those who 
accompany me are in danger of treachery ; 
but I take no heed of such warnings, for 
Reefians are renowned for bravery, and 
brave men never act in a dastardly man- 
ner. My best friends at Tangier are 
Reefians, or those whose sires came from 
the Reef, such as my friend here, Hadj 
Abdallah Lamarty. 

“ They are my hunters, and I pass days 
and nights with them out hunting, and am 
treated by them and look upon them as my 
brethren ; so here I have come to meet 
you, with the captain of the frigate, un- 
armed, as you see, and without even an 
escort of my countrymen from the ship- 


of-war lying there, or from the Spanish 
garrison, for I felt sure I should never 
require protection in the Reef against any 
man.” 

* You are welcome,” exclaimed the 


chiefs. “The English have always been 
our friends,” and a murmur of approval 
ran through the groups of armed men 
seated on the bank. 

“Yes; ” I continued, “ the English have 
always been the friends of the sultan, the 
Kaliph Allah, and of his people. 

*“ You are all Moslems, and as follow- 
ers of the Prophet every year a number of 
your brethren who have the means, go to 
the shrine of the Prophet at Mecca, as 
required by your religion. How do they 
go? In English vessels from Tangier, as 
you know, and they are therefore, when 
on board, under the English flag and pro- 
tection. They are well treated and their 
lives and property are safe. They return 
to Tangier in the same manner, and many 
of them have come to me to express their 
gratitude for the recommendations I have 
given them to English officers in the East, 
and the kindness they have received at 
their hands. 

“These facts, I think, are known to 
you ; but let us now consider what is the 
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| conduct of certain Reefians,—not all, I 


am happy to add, but those Reefians who 
dwell on the coast and possess karebs, for 
the alleged purpose of trade with Tangier 
and Tetuan and for fishing. 

“ The inhabitants of these coast villages, 
especially of the neighboring village of 
Beniboogaffer, when they espy a peaceful 
merchant vessel becalmed off their coast, 
launch a kareb with forty or fifty armed 
men, and set out in pursuit. 

“ The crews of these merchant vessels 
are unarmed, and generally consist of not 
more than eight or nine men. When they 
observe a kareb approaching with a hos- 
tile appearance, they escape in their little 
boats to the open sea, trusting to Provi- 
dence to be picked up by some passing 
vessel before bad weather sets in, which 
might cause their small craft to founder. 
The merchant vessel is then towed to the 
beach, where she is stranded, pillaged of 
cargo and rigging, and burnt. 

“TI now appeal to all true Moslems 
whether such iniquitous acts are not 
against the laws of God and of the 
Prophet. 

“These pirates are not waging war 
against enemies or infidels, they are mere 
sea robbers, who set aside the law of the 
Prophet to pillage the peaceful ships of 
their friends the English, to whom they 
are indebted for conveying their brethren 
in safety to worship at the Holy Kooba of 
their Prophet. 

“ Tothese English whom they rob, and 
also murder if they attempt to resist, they 
are indebted for much of the clothing they 
wear, for the iron and steel of which their 
arms are made, and for other commodi- 
ties. I now appeal to those Reefians who 
dwell in inland villages, and who take no 
part and have no profit from these lawless 
acts, and I ask whether they will continue 
to tolerate such infractions of Allah’s 
laws. Can these men of Beniboogaffer 
who have been guilty of frequent acts of 
piracy, can they be Moslems? No, they 
must be Caffers (rebels against God).” 
As I said this, I heard from the mound 
behind me, where the Beniboogaffer peo- 
ple were seated, the sound of the cocking 
of guns, and a murmur, “ He calls us Caf. 
fers.” Looking round I perceived guns 
levelled at my back. 

One of the elder chiefs rose and cried 
out, “ Let the English chief speak! What 
he says is true! Those who rob and 
murder on the seas innocent people are 
not Moslems, for they do not obey the 
law of God.” 

I continued: “Hear what your wise 
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chief says. I fancied I heard a sound 
like the click of a gun being cocked. 
Some foolish boys must be sitting amongst 
the assembly, for no brave Reefians, and 
Beniboogafters included, would ever com- 
mit a cowardly murder on an unarmed 
man who has come amongst you trusting 
to the honor and friendship between the 
Reefians and English from ancient times. 

“You have, I think, heard that the 
English government has frequently com- 
plained to the sultan Mulai Abderahman, 
the Kaliph Allah and Emir El Moome- 
neen (Prince of Believers), of the commis- 
sion of these outrages, and has put for- 
ward a demand for reparation and com- 
pensation for damages. 

“The sultan, who is the friend of the 
powerful queen of England, my sover- 
eign, under whose sway there are fifty 
millions of Moslems whom she governs 
with justice and kindness, had issued his 
Sheriffian commands to you Reefians to 
cease from these outrages; but you paid 
no attention to the orders of the kaliph of 
the Prophet. 

“The queen then sent a squadron to 
chastise the pirates and obtain redress; 
but the admiral took pity on the villages, 
where innocent women and children dwelt, 
and did not fire a gun or burn a kareb, as 
he might have done. He had a parley 
with the Beniboogaffer people and other 
inhabitants of villages where boats are 
kept. 

“They made false promises, and pre- 
tended they would cease to commit out- 
rages, but, as was to be expected, they 
have broken faith, and since that parley 
have been guilty of further acts of piracy. 
So now I have come to see you and hear 
whether the Reefians in the inland villages 
will continue to suffer these outrages to 
be committed by those who dwell on the 
coast, which may expose all the honest 
and innocent inhabitants of the Reef to 
the horrors of war. 

“] have begged that no steps should 
be taken by my countrymen, lest the inno- 
cent should suffer, until I make this final 
attempt to come to an understanding with 
you; but I have to warn you, as a true 
friend, if another outrage is committed, 
my great and powerful sovereign, in con- 
junction with the sultan, will send large 
forces by sea and by land to carry fire 
and sword into your villages, and bring 
the whole population under subjection. 
H.S.M. may then think fit to compel the 
Reef tribes dwelling on the coast to mi- 
grate to the interior of his realms, or, at 
any rate, they will no longer be allowed 
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to possess a single boat for trade, or even 
for fishing. 

“T now ask, Will you inland inhabit- 
ants tolerate the continuance of piracy 
on the part of your brethren on the coast ? 
Will you brave inhabitants of the coast 
continue to set Allah’s laws at defiance, 
and thus expose your lives and property, 
and those of your inland brethren, to de- 
struction ?” 

The old chief again spoke, and others 
stood up and joined him, saying: “ He is 
right. We shall not allow these robberies 
to be committed on our friends the En- 
glish ; such outrages must cease, and if 
continued, we shall be prepared to chas- 
tise the guilty.” 

The Beniboogaffer chiefs said, “ We 
approve.” 

“IT know,” I continued, “you Reefians 
do not sign treaties or like documents ; 
but the words of brave men are more 
worthy of trust than treaties, which are 
too often broken. Give me your hands,” 
I held out mine. As the pledge of good 
faith I shook the hand of the chiefs, in- 
cluding the Beniboogaffer. 

“ Remember,” I said, “it is not English 
vessels, but all vessels without exception 
must be respected on approaching your 
shores.” 

“ We agree,” they cried. 

Upon which I exclaimed, “I have faith 
in your words. May God’s mercy and 
blessing be on you all and grant you pros- 
perity and happiness! The Reefians and 
English shall remain true friends forever. 
I bid you farewell.” 

“Stop,” said the chief of a neighboring 
village, “come with us and be our guest. 
We shall kill an ox to feast you and our 
brethren here, and bid you lt sl You 
are a hunter; we shall show you sport, 
and become better acquainted with each 
other. Upon our heads shall be your life 
and those of your friends.” 

I pointed to the frigate, and said: 
“ That vessel has to return immediately, 
and I have to report what has been done 
to stop all preparations for seeking through 
other means to obtain the satisfaction you 
have so readily offered. I should have 
been delighted to have gone with you, 
and I should have felt as safe as if I was 
amongst my own countrymen. You are a 
brave race, incapable of doing a wrong to 
a true friend. I shall never forget the 
manner in which you have received me. 

“T bid you all farewell. I believe in 
your promises, even those made by the 
Beniboogaffer. Send messengers at once 
to the villages on the coast and let them 
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know the promises you have made, which 
they also must be required to carry out 
strictly.” 

The chiefs and their followers tried all 
they could to persuade me to accompany 
them, but finally consented that I should 
depart on promising that I would some 
day revisit them. 

General Buceta was surprised to learn 
the result of my visit, but said the Reefians 
would never keep faith, and that we should 
soon hear of fresh acts of piracy. “In 
such case,” I replied, “we shall Rae to 


land a force and burn every hamlet and 
boat on the coast; but I have every hope 
the Reefians will keep faith.” 

They have kept faith, and since that 
parley near Melilla no vessels, either 
British or of other nationality, have been 
captured or molested by the Reefians, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A DISCOURSE UPON SERMONS. 


Mucu has been written about sermons, 
but the subject can never grow stale. 
However else sermons may be regarded, 
they at least loom large as a fact in our 
social economy. So long as two millions, 
more or less, continue to be preached 
every year, they will assert their claim to 
attention. It may be that the supply is 
just a little in excess of the demand; that 
here, as in so many other quarters, we are 
suffering slightly from over-production. 
Still, on the whole, sermons are firm (to 
borrow a phrase from the City), and, if 
moderately taxed, would yield a pretty 
steady revenue. As itis, the tax is now 
too often levied on the patience of the 
hearer as a kind of ecclesiastical excise on 
articles which, as delivered, are certainly 
sometimes “above proof.” 

It is the fashion to lament what is as- 
sumed to be the slight effect produced by 
the annual discharge of these two millions 
of sermons. The popular imagination 
seems disposed to regard them as a kind 
of artillery which should at once strew 
society with the wrecks and ruins of an- 
cient errors. And even the philosophers, 
with that fondness for quantitative analy- 
sis which has distinguished them ever 
since the chemical balance was perfected, 
are always on the lookout for what may 
be termed ponderable results. Both 
classes of critics are equally at fault. It 
is a fallacy to assume that a result cannot 
be great unless it be conspicuous. It may 
be negative as well as positive ; invisible, 
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and yet real enough. The reviews made 
merry some years ago over a man who 
published a didactic poem and described 
himself as waiting for “some result in 
people’s altered manners.” It is pre- 
sumed that he is still waiting. Similarly, 
the critics are on the lookout fora result 
equally visible from the two millions of 
sermons. They forget that, if these ser- 
mons do nothing else, they may at least 
serve as ballast. The irreverent might 
say that they are exactly fitted to dis- 
charge a function for which heaviness is 
the first requisite. But they would be 
equally well-fitted if described as weighty, 
and the word is not obnoxious. Let us 
picture to ourselves for a moment society 
without its sermons; the ship without its 
ballast, heeling over to every dangerous 
blast, letting in the water of an acrid 
immorality and scepticism on all sides. 
Surely, that we are even as good as we 
are may, after all, be largely due to the 
urfailing supply of weighty pulpit ballast 
every week. 

So, again, to use another illustration, do 
we ever feel the weight of the atmosphere ? 
And yet how happily and healthily it re- 
strains our movements; fifteen pounds 
weight on every square inch of bodily sur- 
face. What light, flighty beings we should 
necessarily become were this restraint 
removed even for an instant! And so we 
cannot be too thankful that there is no 
break in the long succession of discourses 
from the pulpit. Where should we be if 
this wholesome influence were removed 
for a single week — this steady pneumatic 
pressure in the region of morals and the- 
ology? England can never surely become 
incurably light-headed so long as there is 
this salutary burden of two millions of 
sermons pretty evenly distributed over 
the surface of society. 

One is reminded in this connection of a 
schoolmaster of the olden type, well known 
years ago in a western county, who used 
to maintain that you could never be doing 
wrong in flogging a boy. Either the boy 
had already done something to deserve it, 
or he would very speedily do something. 
It was not less fair for justice to be an- 
ticipatory than for it to be retrospective. 
So of sermons — they may be regarded as 
an anticipatory means of discipline. Who 
knows how much oftener we should all go 
wrong without them? Let us then accept 
them gratefully, whilst we maintain unim- 
paired our traditional right to criticise 
them —the true Magna Charta of the 
English Churchman. 

But even the keenest critics must allow 
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that they have of late years perceptibly 
improved — improved certainly as regards 
length. The traditional answer of the 
man with eleven children, that he had 
‘better than a dozen,” was no doubt mis- 
leading. Not so the “better than an 
hour” sermon of the olden time. I re- 
member still my childish horror when our 
good old rector used to mount the pulpit, 
and, hooking himself on to the oaken 
panel by the third finger of his right hand 
(which, by a strange coincidence, chanced 
to have a diamond ring upon it), would 
there remain, tenacious as a crustacean of 
his position physical and theological, until 
the hand of the clock in front of the gal- 
lery pointed to one. Even then it was b 
no means certain that he would unhoo 
himself. There might still be the “one 
word more, my brethren,” which gave my 
childish mind such a terrible idea of the 
expansiveness of unity. In that dreary 
waste of theology the only fixed thing 
was the longitude. For the rest, the rec- 
tor’s great aim seemed to be always to 
begin at the beginning, or, if possible, a 
little before it. It was seldom that he 
would content himself with anything so 
far advanced in point of time as the fall 
of man. He was fonder of chaos, and 
occasionally took us back behind the 
creation altogether. 


His greatest sermon (we had it man 
times over) was on the text: “ They shall 
offer young bullocks upon thine altar.” 
Each word of the text formed a separate 


heading. Due force was given to the 
“pronoun,” to the “particle of futurity,” 
to the “verb of oblation,” to the “adjec- 
tive of youth,” to the “bovine substan- 
tive,” to the “preposition” (copiously 
illustrated from the Latin grammar), and 
finally to the “ sacrificial locality.” Did I 
say “ finally ”?—I was wrong; it was only 
“lastly.” The “finally ” came long after- 
wards, and even then left room for “in 
conclusion ” and the “ one word more.” 
Another of his great sermons, though 
not so great as the above, was professedly 
on Dives and Lazarus. It was really on 
the purple and fine linen incidentally men- 
tioned in the parable. These excited all 
the worthy rector’s sense of scholarship, 
and he gave an exhaustive disquisition on 
both. Theonly purpureus pannus, or bit 
of color, in it for me was his account (is it 
true or apocryphal ?— I know not) of the 
discovery of the Tyrian dye —a wander- 
ing dog licking a murex upon the seashore 
and getting its tongue stained therewith 
to the great astonishment of its master. 
I wonder the rector did not go on to quote 
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the old and almost forgotten epigram on 
the serjeants-at-law, themselves now well- 
nigh extinct : — 


The serjeants are a grateful race, 
And all their actions show it: 

Their purple garments come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it. 


Those were emphatically the days of 
written sermons, for the most part recurr- 
ing with the regularity of a repeating 
decimal. Litera scripta manet ; and most 
congregations had ample opportunity of 
verifying in their own experience the es- 
sential permanence of the written letter. 
These ancestral discourses, yellow with 
age and curly from the fingering of many 
generations of orators, came to be almost 
as well known as the details of a nursery 
legend, until at last the hearers grew to 
resent the slightest verbal alteration in 
the text. A mingled feeling took posses- 
sion oftheir minds. They could not hon- 
estly assert that they loved the sermon; 
but if they must have it at all, they liked 
it unmutilated. Familiarity might have 
bred a something of contempt, but nothing 
was to be gained by a patchwork effort at 
disguise. Besides, they felt in a way de- 
frauded of their due. Long prescription 
had given them an indefeasible right to 
the sermon, the whole sermon, and noth- 
ing but the sermon. In those good old 
conservative days men had no yearning 
for revised versions. Children freely cor- 
rect their nurse if she deviates by a hair’s 
breadth from the accustomed course of 
the adventures of Tom Thimb or Jack 
the Giant-killer ; and the oi-er members 
of a congregation felt inclined to do the 
same with their rector if he ever ventured 
to tamper with his time-honored manu- 
script. A parenthesis might be pardoned, 
especially if founded on some State anni- 
versary; an alteration never. How much 
unconscious truth lay in the ignorant 
grandiloquence of the farmer whom I once 
heard say to his vicar, * You gave us a 
very good rotation to-day, sir,” meaning 
presumably “oration ”! 

It is true that comical results sometimes 
followed. There is a well-known story, 
probably apocryphal, of a South American 
clergyman, who, even when preaching in 
England, could seldom keep an earth- 
quake out of his discourse. It is, however, 
a fact that a clergyman in Nottingham- 
shire, who had been a naval chaplain, 
electrified his congregation one Sunday 
by exclaiming, ‘‘ When we hear, as we do 
now, the waves roaring around us “9 
This roused even the farmers, who fancied 
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at once that the little river which flows 
through the village must have suddenly 
burst its banks and flooded their meadows. 
In reality the exciting phrase had slipped 
out unawares; it was only a too slavish 
adherence to the text of a manuscript 
written in widely different circumstances 
that had led the worthy pastor to make 
this startling announcement. 

And then, the interchange of manu- 
scripts. At first sight there is much to 
be said for this. If an interchange of 
preachers is a good thing, why not the 
interchange of sermons? Eight ounces 
ofruled paper will go farther, without 
necessarily faring worse, than fifteen or 
sixteen stone of ecclesiastically developed 
humanity. And is it not a clear waste of 
force to leave a well-composed sermon to 
languish in the recesses of a desk, when 
it might be doing good work in another 
parish? At the same time it cannot be 
denied that this interchange of manu- 
scripts has its drawbacks. Circumstances 
are not identical in different parishes. 
The vicar of a squireless village denounces 
Dives with absolute impunity. But let 
him lend his scathing discourse to the 
clerical friend who numbers a millionaire 
among his people, and the chances are 
that the friend will find himself arraigned 
before his bishop. It actually happened 
in Oxfordshire in the days of Bishop 
Wilberforce. It is true the clergyman 
triumphed, but the triumph was not with- 
out its humiliation, There could be no 
personal vindictiveness in a borrowed 
discourse. Bnt if he disproved the ap- 
propriateness he had to admit the appro- 
priation. Personality or plagiarism —a 
sorry dilemma for any parson. 

Still, after all, it is not very reasonable 
that there should be such an outcry against 
borrowed sermons. Where does any one 
get his ideas from? Unless a whole 
school of philosophers is in the wrong, 
we come into the world with minds blank 
as sheets of white paper. Who but a 
German ever evolved anything from his 
inner consciousness? Is not, in fact, all 
our knowledge borrowed? One man sits 
down and writes off a discourse almost 
without reference to books. Is he, there- 
fore, original? Nota bit of it. He has 
only proved that he possesses a well-stored 
mind and a retentive memory. Another 
surrounds himself with commentaries, and 
painfu'ly pieces together a bit of pulpit 
mosaic. What memory did for the first, 
ingenuity does for the second. A third 
has neither the gift of recollection nor the 
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faculty of composition. Instead of copy- 
ing piecemeal, he copies wholesale. Is he, 
therefore, more of a plagiarist than the 
other two? Who shall venture to affirm 
it? Let him who would do so first pub- 
lish to the world one so-called original 
thought of hisown. The chances are it 
will be found already in print. 

But we are told: “ At least a man can 
made the ideas of another his own, assim- 
ilate them, give them the stamp of his own 
personality, and issue them, as it were, 
fresh from his own mint.” So hecan,and 
probably spoil them in the process. Why 
should he feel constrained todo so? Why 
should he not select the best and leave 
them as he found them? Is the butter 
any the better because you change the 
stamp of the dairy to that of the retail 
dealer? Surely the only important thing 
is to see that, however stamped, it be gen- 
uine butter and not oleomargarine. 

What is really wanted is a little more 
courage on the part of the clergy — cour- 
age to give their people always a first-rate 
article, whether of home or foreign man- 
ufacture. By all means let them say 
whence they derive their inspiration. Pru- 
dence would dictate this candor, if it were 
recommended by no higher motive. To 
every church comes sooner or later the 
perambulatory pedant, ever on the scent 
of plagiarism. One such, coming toa 
church in days gone by, visibly discon- 
certed the preacher by muttering audibly 
at the end of each glowing paragraph the 
name of its original composer. ‘ South,” 
“ Tillotson,” “ Barrow,” “ Hooker,” drop- 
ping from his lips, revealed to the aston- 
ished congregation the sources of their 
pastor’s eloquence. At last the rector’s 
patience was exhausted, and he appealed 
to the secular arm in the person of the 
verger. “Jones, turn that man out!” 
“Your own!” murmured the stranger, 
still faithful to his principle of giving the 
authority for every sentence the rector 
uttered. ; 


This was a species of marginal refer- 
ence such as no divine could desire; but 
some of those old sermons were graced 
with marginal notes of their own much on 
the principle of the verbal directions in a 


music-score. Looking over such an one, 
which in its day had been preached before 
royalty itself, I came across such pencilled 
memoranda in the margin as these : * Drop 
voice!” “Drop it!” “ Whisper,” ‘ Pa- 
thetic—shake!” “Louder!” “Ove ro- 
tundo,” and so forth. For the rest, a 
very tame, long-winded discourse, with 
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sentences languidly meandering over 
whole pages, and needing doubtless spe- 
cial management of the voice to convey 
any meaning at all to the royal listener. 
Let us hope that these well-modulated 
prescriptions lent it a little of the life it so 
sorely needed. 

Nowadays, however, written sermons 
seem gradually to be falling into some- 
thing like disrepute, and extemporary 
discourses are all the rage. Many, alas! 
only too obviously extemporary — crea- 
tures of the moment both in their genesis 
and their effect. It is perhaps hardly an 
unmixed advantage that of late years it 
has dawned upon the consciousness of 
English ecclesiastics that, after all, there 
is nothing so very difficult in stringing 
words together when you are in an erect 
posture. What some one called “ the fac- 
ulty of thinking on your hind legs” is a 
widely different matter. Loquacity is the 
birthright of the many, thought the pre- 
rogative of the few. And as long as this 
is so, have we nota right to shudder at 
strictly extemporaneous discourse, wheth- 
erin the pulpit or on the platform? Bishop 
Wilberforce lived to regard it as a mis- 
take that he had recommended his clergy 
as a body to acquire the habit of extempo- 
rary preaching. He found that such dis- 
courses too often come from the heart 
only, in the sense of not proceeding from 
the brain. The method of fabricating 
them is in many cases as strictly mechan- 
ical as the knack of making Latin verses. 
The memory is stored with scraps and 
tags which are loosely fitted together into 
sentences by an ingenious process which 
devolves all mental labor upon the listener. 
Talk of the fatal facility of octosyllabic 
verse — what is that to the fatal facility 
of the preaching which, unrestrained by 
manuscript, floods the pews with mere 
sonorous platitudes? 

It is conceivable that a sermon, even a 
good one, is not an essential part of Chris- 
tian worship, and that men may, without 
being ethnics, prefer Robertson in the 
study to Robinson in the pulpit. Can 
there be no true devoutness unless the dev- 
otee be at all times willing either to act 
the lotus-eater, “falling asleep in a half 
dream” under the narcotic influence of 
the written sermon, or to grow distracted 
as he tries to follow the kaleidoscope that 
the extemporaneous orator twirls mechani- 
cally before his mental vision — must he 
be at all times willing, I say, to bear one 
or other of these, orelse be reckoned an 
outcast from the fold? May he not plead 
in excuse for his conduct, in the one case, 





By our parson perplext, say, how shall we de- 
termine? 

‘* Watch and pray,’’ says the text: ‘*Go to 
sleep,’’ says the sermon. 


And in the other, — 


The clue to their meaning I never have found; 
But of this I am certain—the sermons are 
sound. 


Perhaps, on an impartial review of the 
whole case, the balance of educated opin- 
ion will not always be found in favor of the 
modern extemporaneousness. True, it 
fascinates the vulgar. Tothem it savorsa 
little of the supernatural Their own proc- 
esses of thought are so labored, and their 
delivery of opinions is so slow and slip- 
shod, that the continuous flow of words 
from a man without a book seems to them 
little short of miraculous. In their eyes 
to read is human, to extemporize divine. 
It matters not that what is read may be a 
masterpiece, and what is said mere sound 
and fury, signifying nothing save the ro- 
bust self-possession of the speaker and the 
fine working condition of his lungs. On 
the other hand, there have been those who 
have regarded the use of a written sermon 
in the pulpit as a matter of positive obli- 
gation. Of such sort was the eccentric 
country gentleman who expressed his 
astonishment that “any clergyman should 
venture into the presence of his Maker 
without a manuscript”—a gentleman 
who must, one fancies, have been a not 
very remote kinsman of the northern 
archdeacon who wrote to a rural vicar to 
reprove him for “approaching his arch- 
deacon on a postcard.” 

No doubt we must all allow that, other 
things being equal, the spoken sermon 
sounds fresher than the written. ‘ Which 
do you prefer?” asked a clergyman once 
of a4 famous statesman. “1 prefer,” said 
the statesman, “a written sermon deliv- 
ered as if it were unwritten.” This is an 
ideal seldom attained; it was attained, in 
a way perhaps, by Bellew; in another way 
by Chalmers; and, according to som¢ 
authorities, by Melvill. 

Of course sermons are not nowadays $0 
long as they used to be. If you want one 
an hour long, your only hope is to attend 
a Bampton Lecture, or to chance on Can- 
on Liddon at his longest. In the latter 
case you will not, however, be fatigued, 
but will merely fancy that your watch has 
played you a trick when you consult it at 
the end of the discourse. 

In fact, in some quarters we have in 
these latter days gone to the opposite ex- 
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treme. The age prides itself on its con- 
ciseness. Our correspondence is largely 
conducted in telegrams of twelve words ; 
our news is absorbed through summaries, 
or even bills of contents. The man of 
business has no leisure to sit down to 
lunch ; how should he swallow theology by 
the hour? “Do you think,” asked one of 
the newest patterns in curates of his some- 
what older vicar, “do you think, if I 
preached for ten minutes in the morning, 
I should be too— long?” “ Decidedly,” 
answered the vicar, who possessed the 
priceless quality called presence of mind, 
“decidedly. In a church like ours it is 
quite sufficient for the preacher to mount 
the pulpit, and having uttered a fervent 
‘ Dearly beloved,’ to descend again. Brev- 
ity is the soul of wit and the essence of 
preaching.” It was fair satire as times 
go. I have in my possession, as one of 
the latest products of this lightning age, a 
volume of sermons actually preached in a 
church at a fashionable watering-place. 
Few of these could have taken more than 
five minutes to deliver. I will not name 
the church. Why should I aggravate the 
congestion from which it already suffers? 
It is not, however, every congregation 
which, even in these enlightened days, 
possesses such a treasure. In an average 
church the sermon still touches, or almost 
touches, the twentieth minute. What 
would good Bishop Latimer have said to 
this dwindling of the candle he lighted? 
—he, “who, preaching by the measured 
hour, was oft-times entreated to reverse 
the hour-glass,” and to give his enrap- 
tured auditors another sixty minutes. 

And as the length of the discourse has 
been changed, so has been the style. It 
is true, there is not now quite so much 
learning’or even exactness as formerly. 
I should never have heard from my old 
rector what I heard a preacher say not 
long ago, “ God is self-sufficient,” meaning, 
I presume, “ self-sufficing.” Nor should 
I have heard, as I did from another 
preacher, the conduct of God toward Abra- 
ham described as “fulsome,” meaning 
possibly full of love and graciousness — 
who shall say? But at least we have ani- 
mation and sprightliness. It is surely 
worth while to have lived in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, if only to 
have heard, as has been heard in a uni- 
versity pulpit, a bishop talk of the Al- 
mighty’s raison d’étre and his freedom 
from arritre pensée. And I have myself 
lived to hear St. Peter denounced in the 
pulpit by a doctor of divinity as being 
fond of i society, because, on a memo- 
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rable occasion, he voluntarily sat with the 
servants. 

‘In conclusion, there are some who main- 
tain that the day of sermons is already 
over — that they are even now to be re- 
garded as a mere survival (not the fittest) 
of a time when they formed the natural 
and almost exclusive means of conveying 
religious instruction. Now, however (so 
it is said), the universal spread of educa- 
tion and the multiplication of popular re- 
ligious books enable every one who desires 
it to get a better sermon at home than in 
his parish church. Thus their function is 
superseded and their necessity is at an 
end. It may be so. The world does 
move, and the once crawling decades now 
career like race-horses. But at the mo- 
ment I do not see that we have reached a 
stage when the human voice and the hu- 
man personality have ceased to count as 
factors in influencing society. The best 
book is, after all, but the dead deposit of 
the brain — a wondrous tissue, woven on 
the loom of molecules, but no longer in 
vital union with its creator. It can never 
compete in force and influence with the 
living impact of an earnest soul. And so 
sermons, changing doubtless in their char- 
acter to suit the mood of changing times, 
may well have a long and useful future 
before them. In this paper I have re- 


garded them only in some of their lighter 


aspects. In their graver they are like the 
waves that break on the shore and scatter 
their spray in evidence of the ocean depths 
behind them. For all earnest words that 
drop from human lips bear witness to the 
eternal longings that possess the heart of 
man. A. EUBULE EVANS. 


From Chambers’ Journal. + 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” *' JOHN HERRING,” 
‘* COURT ROYAL,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER L. 
BOOTS AGAIN. 


NExT morning, Josephine found a cab 
awaiting her. Cable had paid her bill and 
sent the conveyance for her. He had 
given instructions to the driver to convey 
her along the Okehampton and Launces- 
ton road beyond the town to a point where, 
at the head of the first hill, stood a frag- 
ment of an old stone cross. She had fan- 
cied that he would have come with his van 
of calves into the cathedral yard, drawn 
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up before the Clarendon Hotel, and had 
her box laden on the van there; but Rich- 
ard Cable had too much delicacy under 
his roughness of manner to subject her to 
such a humiliation; she was to leave the 
Clarendon as she had come to it, in a 
hired conveyance, and as a lady; only 
when beyond the town would he receive 
her box and her on his van. 

She reached the cross before him, and 
dismounted. When she opened her purse, 
the driver objected —he had already re- 
ceived his fare; the man who had ordered 
him had paid. Josephine had her box 
placed by the side of the road. A little 
inn stood near the cross, and the landlady 
good-naturedly asked her to step in, if 
she were waiting for the coach. “No 
charge, miss; you needn’t take anything.” 

“ Thank you,” said Josephine te : 
“ you are very kind; but I am not going 
by the coach. A gentleman—I mean a 
man who drives a van of calves, is going 
to pick me up.” 

“Oh, you mean Dicky Cable. 
goes by our way.” 

“Yes; I am going on with Mr. Cable.” 
As she spoke, she saw the cob, and Cable 
limping at its side, ascending the red road 
cut between banks of red sandstone hung 
with ferns and overarched with rich limes. 

“He looks very greatly changed,” said 
Josephine to herself —“ oldened, hard- 
ened, and somewhat lame.” 

Presently he came up. Rain had fallen 
in the night, and the red mud was splashed 
about his boots and the wheels of the van. 
The calves within put their noses between 
the bars and lowed; they were frightened 
by the motion of the vehicle; but they 
were not hungry, for they had been fed by 
Cable before starting. He scarcely said 
good-morning to Josephine; it was mum- 
bled, but he touched his hat to her. Then 
he shouldered her travelling-box and put 
it on the top of the van. This van con- 
sisted of a sort of pen or cage on wheels; 
the sides and top were constructed like a 
cage, with bars of wood, and between the 
bars the air got to the calves, and the 
calves were visible. There was a seat in 
front, and the door into the pen was behind 
— it let down so as to form an inclined 
plane, up and down which the calves could 
walk, when driven into or out of the cage. 

How was Josephine to be accommo- 
dated in such a contrivance? Was she 
to go into the cage among the calves, or 
to be, slung under the conveyance between 
the wheels, or to be perched on the top, as 
in an omnibus? Richard pointed with his 
whip to the driver’s seat, 


He often 
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* Am I to sit there?” she asked. He 
nodded. 

“ Then where do you sit?” 

He got upon the shaft, as a carter 
perches himself. 

“TI do not like to take your place,” said 
Josephine. “ You will be very uncomfort- 
able there.” 

“It is not the first time you have made 
me uncomfortable. Sit where I have put 
you. I must be off every few minutes 
when we come to a hill; then I walk.” 

That was —he limped. His thigh was 
well, but he never could walk with it as 
formerly. It gave him no pain, and his 
movements were not ungainly, but there 
was a decided limp as he walked. 

He was not in a mood for conversation. 
Josephine could touch him as he sat at 
her feet on the shaft with his back to her. 
He did not once look round; he went 
about his work, driving, walking, attending 
to the calves, as if he were quite alone, 
Nevertheless, he must have thought of 
her, for when he came to a piece of road 
newly stoned, he went leisurely, and 
glanced furtively behind — not at her face 
— to see that the jolting did not hurt her; 
and when a shower came on, without a 
word he threw his waterproof coat over 
her knees. Presently they came to a long 
ascent. He got down and walked. She 
also descended, and walked on the other 
side from him. She wondered whether 
his silence would continue the whole way, 
whether he would relax his sternness. 

The journey was tedious ; the cob trav- 
elled slowly, and the stoppages were long, 
whilst farmers haggled with Richard over 
the price of the calves. The sale of these 
latter did not, however, begin till the road 
left the red sandstone and approached 
Dartmoor. The yeomen and farmers in 
proximity to the moor were a thriving 
race; they could send any number of 

young cattle to run on the moor at a nom- 
inal fee to the moormen —that is, to 
certain fellows who had the privilege to 
guard the vast waste of rock and down, of 
mountain and valley, under the Prince of 
Wales as Duke of Cornwall; for Dart- 
moor forest is duchy property though sit- 
uated in Devon, and indeed occupying its 
heart. To the present day, it is about the 
borders of the moor that the old yeoman 
is still to be found, occupying in many 
cases his ancestral farm, the buildings of 
which date back three or four hundred 
years. They consist of a large quad- 
rangle ; one side is occupied by the dwell- 
ing-house, that looks into the yard, but is 
divided from it by a small raised garden. 
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The major portion of the yard or court is 
a pen for the half-wild cattle driven in 
from the moor; and about it are the sta- 
bles and cow-houses, the “shippen,” and 
the “linneys ” — the “ shippen ” for sheep, 
and the “linneys” for wagons and carts 
and the farmer’s gig. 

The worst seasons do not affect the 
yeomen round the moor ; they must thrive, 
when they have free run for any number 
of sheep and cattle and horses over the 
downs, where the grass is always sweet, 
the water pure, and where disease never 
makes its appearance. All they have to 
concern themselves about is a supply of 
winter food for the stock. Elsewhere, the 
depression in agriculture, the repeal of the 
corn-laws, killed off the yeomen; only on 
the moor-fringes do they thrive to this day 
as sturdy, as well-to-do, and as indepen- 
dent, and, it must be added, as delighting 
in law as of old. Dartmoor lay on the 
south and east, and the cold clay land of 
north Devon on the west; land also, as 
already said, that is excellent running and 
rearing ground for young cattle. Conse- 
quently, Richard Cable, as soon as he 
reached the frontiers of these two poor 
lands —one peat and the other clay — 
found buyers, but not buyers who were 
ready to part with their money without a 
haggle over coppers. 

It was not Richard who went after the 
farmers with his goods, as a chapman goes 
about among farmhouses with his wares ; 
but the yeomen and farmers came to him. 
But when they came, they made poor pre- 
tences that they had chanced on him when 
bound elsewhere, or were at the tavern for 
some other purpose. The times of Rich- 
ard’s arrival were pretty well known, The 
van travelled slower than the news, as the 
thunder. rolls after the flash. The men 
who came after calves were all alike in 
this —they had very red faces, and all 
filled their clothes to overflow. They had 
all loud and cheery voices, and a breezy 
good-humor not unmixed with bluster, 
bred of the consciousness that their pock- 
ets were well lined, and that they were 
petty lords on their own domains. In one 
thing, they, moreover, were all deficient — 
in the knowledge of the value of time. 
Josephine looked on with wonder at the 
business Richard did and at the way in 
which it was done. The scenery was 
lovely, so lovely that she oe | it in 
Spite of the trouble in which she was. 
The ranges of tors, or granite peaks of 
the moor, its wildness and barrenness, 
contrasted with the richness of the coun- 
try at its feet; now clothed in the many- 





tinted garment of autumn, gray desolation 
towering above billowy woods of gold and 
amber, of copper and of green, — what 
could be more beautiful? In her present 
weariness of expectation and disappoint- 
ment, she longed to fly to the recesses of 
the moor, build herself a cell there of 
lichened granite stones, and there spend 
the rest of her days away from the sight 
and sounds of men. 

At noon on the first day, the van halted 
at a small wayside inn, and Richard or- 
dered dinner. “There is but ham and 
eggs,” he said. “ Your ladyship must put 
up with that to-day. The ale is bad, but 
you shall have tolerable ginger beer.” 

The night was spent at an old coaching 
inn, a large rambling place with vast sta- 
bles. There she was treated to an excel- 
lent supper and to the best of rooms; but 
Richard did not sup with her, or indeed 
see her after their arrival at the inn. 

Next morning he paid the account, and 
they started on their further course. Her 
boots had been well cleaned ; not so those 
of Cable, which still bore the red mud 
splashes that had come on them when they 
were in the sandstone district. 

It was now clear to Josephine that 
Richard would not agree to a reconcilia- 
tion ; she must abandon the hopes she had 
entertained that he would unbend and 
yield. She also had made up her mind ; 
and when they came to a hill, up which 
both walked, she went to him on his side 
of the horse. ‘Mr. Cable,” she said, 
“you are at once kind and cruel. You 
provide for me very differently than for 

ourself, and make provision that I shall 
ack no comfort ; but you do not give me 
a good word, and not a look good or bad.” 

“Well,” said he, “of whom have I 
learned to be cruel? You were scornful 
and offensive because I did not ina few 
weeks acquire your ways; and now [ am 
better, I have learned something —that 
you have taught me — to be unfeeling and 
seek my own self-interest.” 

“No; I was never either one or the 
other.” 

He laughed contemptuously. “ Not un- 
feeling!” 

“ No, Richard, —I mean Mr. Cable, — 
I was thoughtless, but not unfeeling. I 
was not self-seeking, or I would not have 
married you.” 

“You married me to suit a whim, and 
when you had me, the whim came to slap 
me in the face and sneer at my manners.” 

She drew a long sigh; there was truth 
in this, and she did not contradict it. 

“ But we will not cry over spilt milk and 
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strive to patch up broken eggs. The thing 
is done and sealed up, and stowed away 
in the lockers of the past.” 

“ Tell me this, Richard ; are you so set 
against me in your own mind that you will 
not take me to your side again? Are we 
never to come nearer each other than as I 
sit on the box, and you on the shaft, with 
your back turned to me? Is your face 
always to look away from me?” 

“Forever and forever. It is your do- 
ing.” 

“| have trespassed against you, I know ; 
but, I suppose, to all who trespass, for- 
giveness is due when sought with tears.” 

“No,” he said ; “ your trespass was too 
deep.” 

“ And I am to be forever separated from 
you?” 

“ Forever.” 

“‘ Then — Mr. Cable, if I am not to be 
regarded as a wife, I will owe you noth- 
ing. Ihave money, and I will pay for my 
lodging and food at the inns. I will not 
be indebted to you for anything. What 
had you determined on for me at St. 
Kerian?” 

“T also have money; I will not let you 
want. You shall have all you need to live 
like a lady; you shall have a house and a 
servant ; and you shall have half of all the 
money I earn, and I earn now a great 
deal.’ 

“T will not touch it —no, not a penny 
of it.” 

“You are proud,” he said, scowling — 
“ proud and wilful ; headstrong always.” 

“ And you are proud, Mr. Cable. There 
is the fortune of Cousin Gabriel Gotham 
— your father, lying untouched ; the rents 
and dividends are accumulating. You will 
not have them, and I will not. Yes, you 
are proud, and I am proud also. I have 
some spirit left in me, though much is 
gone. I will live at St. Kerian, as that is 
your wish ; but I will not share your mone 
— I will not touch any of it. I will wor 
for my own bread, and not eat that of 
charity. I have alittle money. Good Miss 
Otterbourne forced a five-pound note on 
me, and I have saved my wages. I will 
buy myself a sewing-machine, and live at 
St. Kerian by my own hands and feet. I 
suppose there is a sufficient vanity among 
the girls there to make them desire to 
dress beyond their station; and that the 
government schools have done their work 
effectually in giving them a distaste for 
doing their own needlework. So there 
will be an opportunity for me to pick up 
a livelihood, and to be indebted to none — 
to you least of all.” 
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“Proud,” he muttered —“ proud and 
wayward, as of old. I feed my calves, 
Why should not I feed you?” 

“ Because I am not a calf.” 

They walked on in silence some way. 
Josephine’s blood was roused. After 
reaching the top of the hill, before mount- 
ing, she said in a less excited and reso- 
lute tone : * Do not call me wrong-headed. 
I have my self-respect to sustain, and I 
cannot live on your charity if I may not 
bear your name.” 

Again they drove on some little way — 
now over a down that commanded a glo- 
rious view of rolling land stretching far 
away to the west and north-west, and of 
rugged granite peaks, their sides strewn 
with overturned rocks, divided from each 
other by clefts, out of which rushed brawl- 
ing torrents, coffee-colored with the dye 
of the peat bogs out of which they 
sprung. : 

When they came to another rise, Jose- 
phine dismounted again and walked up the 
hill beside her husband. The hill was 
steep, and she walked bent forward, look- 
ing at the ground. “ Mr. Cable,” she said, 
“‘at the inn where we spent the night, my 
boots were cleaned, but not yours.’ 

“ No,” he answered, with a short laugh. 
“T was not there as a grand gentleman 
traveller, but as a plain, trading wayfarer. 
They don’t black the boots of such as 
me 


“They are plastered with mud of many 
colors.” 

“ Does it offend you that your driver 
has dirty boots, my lady?” 

“ No, Mr. Cable; but I think it would 
be pleasanter for yourself, if your boots 
were cleaned.” 

“My boots! I remember what offence 
they gave youonce. They would not take 
a polish. They were so steeped in oil 
that they might not come into your lady- 
ship’s boudoir. Are you sneering at my 
boots again ?” 

“No, Richard; I never sneer now.” 
She put her delicate hand over her brow, 
and wiped it, and then got up into her 
place again. 

Presently they came to a spring that 
gushed into a granite trough —a spring 
of such crystalline brightness, that look- 
ing down through the water was like look- 
ing through a magnifying glass. There 
was a button at the bottom of the trough, 
and one could distinguish the four holes 
in it. 

“This water is very 
shall I give you some? 
Cable. 


good and fresh; 
* asked Richard 
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“No,” answered Josephine. “I will 
take nothing from you, not even a cup of 
cold water. I will help myself. I will 
take nothing till it is offered in love.” 

He looked hastily at her, and saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. He trembled, 
and lashed his horse savagely, and ut- 
tered something much like an oath. He 
was angry with the cob—it was going to 
sleep over its journey ; and a horse that 
goes to sleep whilst walking is liable to 
fall and cut its knees. Richard Cable de- 
tected, or fancied he detected, somnolency 
in the horse, and he worried it with whip 
and jerk of rein till he had roused it to 
full activity and a trot, whereat all the 
calves began to low and plead not to be 
so severely shaken; but Cable had no 
compassion on the calves; he lashed into 
the horse, and made it run along as it had 
not run that day or last. 

“It is all pride and wilfulness,” he said 
to himself. 

Fron sitting on the shaft with his legs 
hanging down, they were much splashed 
with mud by the horse, as it went through 
every wet and dirty place in the road ; this 
was especially the case when it was trot- 
ting; and Richard, looking down at his 
boots, saw them caked with mud, layer on 
layer, or clot on clot; below was the red, 
then the white mud of the pounded granite, 
then the brown of loamy land, then black 
from peat-water, where the road traversed 
the down. 

“ They are a bit unsightly,” he said to 
himself. “And when I come to Stickle- 
path, where I put up for the night, I’ll 
mind and have them dried over the fire in 
the kitchen ; and I'll clean them myself in 
the morning. She’s right — one ought to 
keep one’s self respectable.” 

When they reached the place called 
Sticklepath, a hamlet with an inn, and a 
chapel whitewashed and thatched with 
straw, and looking like a cottage, he or- 
dered supper, and then went after his cob, 
to rub it down with straw. He was care- 
ful of his beast, and always attended to 
his comforts and necessities himself. 
Then he got milk for the calves ; but when 
he came out into the yard, he found Jose- 
phine there with a pan of skimmed milk, 
dipping in her hand and holding it to the 
hungry creatures, which opened their pink 
wet mouths and mumbled her hand till 
they had sucked off it all the milk. 

“ How proud she is!” muttered Cable. 
“She does this out of wickedness — to 
pay me for having given her a lift in my 
van. She will owe me nothing.” 

Before he went to bed, he took his boots 





to the kitchen and asked that they might 
be put where they would dry before morn- 
ing, when he would brush them over him- 
self. He slept soundly that night; and 
on waking, dressed himself, brushed the 
mud off the bottoms of his trousers, and 
then descended in his stocking soles in 
quest of his boots. As he came down 
the back stairs, he could look into and 
across the kitchen, and he saw behind it, 
in the back shed that served the purpose 
of boot-hole and back kitchen, the figure 
of Josephine. She stood near the door, 
with the fresh morning light streaming in 
on her, and white pigeons flying about 
outside and perching near the door, ex- 
pecting the morning largess of crumbs. 
She had her sleeves turned back, exposing 
her beautiful arms, and —she was black- 
ening his boots. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
JENNY LIND. 


MME. JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT was 
in fact as much esteemed for her private 
virtues as she was admired for her talent; 
while her personal amiability was such 
that for that alone she might well be re- 
gretted by all who knew her. Born as 
long ago as 1821 (on the 6th of October) 
she did not achieve European reputation 
until some years after the age when the 
genius of really great singers usually as- 
serts itself. She is said to have been 
of feeble health in her childhood, and 
her parents — the father a teacher of lan- 
guages, the mother a schoolmistress — 
had some trouble in rearing her. The 
child’s musical education, however, was at- 
tended by no difficulty. She began tosing 
almost as soon as to speak; and at the age 
of three she was able to repeat more or less 
perfectly every melody she had once heard. 
She was frequently so ill as to be unable 
to apply herself to study ; and during these 
periods of enforced inactivity she found 
relief in singing. One day when she was 
in her tenth year a well-known Swedish 
actress named Lundberg heard little Jenny 
at her songs, and, delighted with the pure 
quality of her voice and the charm of her 
expression, urged her parents to bring 
her up as a vocalist. The actress had, of 
course, a prejudice in favor of operatic 
singing ; but the father and mother were 
opposed on principle to everything con- 
nected with the stage — excepting, it must 
be supposed, Frau Lundberg herself, who 
at last prevailed upon the parents to lay 
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aside their personal feelings on the sub- 
ject and ascertain the wishes of the child 

erself. Without any predilection for the 
stage (which she was to quit at the very 
height of her success as an opera-singer), 
Jenny longed to be taught in a systematic 
manner the art of singing ; and the actress 
who took so much interest in her went 
with her to a singing-master named Croe- 
lius, at that time the leading professor 
in Stockholm. By Croelius the child was 
introduced to Count Piicke, director of 
the Court Theatre, in connection with 
which a state singing-school was main- 
tained. The count, however, was “rude 
in speech,” and, struck by the candidate’s 
sickly appearance, declared that, whether 
she had a voice or not, she was wanting 
in some of the first requisites for the 
boards. Croelius, however, would take 
no refusal. He insisted on the count 
hearing his little protégé sing ; and to hear 
was to be conquered. The count was 
touched by the sympathetic quality of her 
voice, and at once authorized the child’s 
admission into the singing-school of the 
Royal Opera House. Here her studies 
were directed by Professor Berg, the prin- 
cipal of the establishment, and by the com- 
poser Lindblad. 

In addition to her vocal exercises, Jenny 
had to practice elocution; and she soon 
showed that without caring much for the 
stage she had good dramatic instincts. 
Attached to the singing academy was a 
theatre where the students acted little 
pieces; and here the future prima donna 
distinguished herself in several leading 
parts. At the age of twelve, however, she 
began to lose her voice —or, rather, her 
voice lost brilliancy and tone. A long 
period of rest was prescribed, and for four 
years the unhappy child was obliged to 
give up her favorite art and confine her- 
self exclusively to pianoforte-playing and 
the study of harmony. Her voice, how- 
ever, was to return in all its fulness and 
all its beauty. She had reached her sev- 
enteenth year when a concert was given 
at the Opera House, in which one of the 
principal pieces was the fourth act of 
Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable,” at that 
time a novelty. There was some difficulty 
in finding a suitable singer for the part of 
Alice; and it occurred to Professor Berg 
that Jenny Lind, with her reviving pow- 
ers, might be able to undertake it. The 
fourth act of “ Robert le Diable ” (in the 
original, though not in the mutilated ver- 
sion presented in England) includes Al- 
ice’s great air, “ Quand je quittais la Nor- 
mandie;” and the young vocalist sang it 
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so perfectly and with such charming ex- 
pression that she was appiauded with 
enthusiasm. So delighted was Professor 
Berg with his pupil’s success that he as- 
signed to her on the following day the 
part of Agatha in “ Der Freischiitz.” “I 
saw her at the evening representation,” 
writes Frederika Bremer. ‘She was then 
in the spring of life —fresh, bright, and 
serene as a morning in May; perfect in 
form; her hands and her arms peculiarly 
graceful, and lovely in her whole appear- 
ance. She seemed to move, speak, and 
sing without effort or art. All was nature 
and harmony.” 

Jenny Lind’s next great success was 
obtained in the part of Alice in “ Robert 
le Diable,” which this time she sang and 
acted in its entirety; and it was as Alice 
that she was destined to make her great- 
est impression wherever she appeared. 

Jenny Lind had already determined not 
toremain forever at Stockholm. In those 
days the centre of musical civilization, if 
not of civilization generally, was Paris. 
Here were maintained with the greatest 
perfection a theatre for grand opera, a 
theatre for Italian opera, and a theatre for 
comic opera, or oféra comigue—for the 
two apparent equivalents do not mean 
precisely the same thing. Nor was sym- 
phonic music neglected; for since 1826 
Paris had possessed her Conservatoire 
concerts, celebrated for their admirable 
orchestra (in which the solo instruments 
are taken by the leading professors at 
the Conservatoire), its well-arranged pro- 
grammes, and its exclusive audiences. 
Paris, moreover, was at that time the home 
of Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Halévy, 
and often Donizetti, who, when Jenny 
Lind visited Paris, had just been com- 
missioned to write a work for the Grand 
Opera, which was duly brought out un- 
der the name —soon to become known 
throughout Europe — of “La Favorita.” 
Accordingly it was to Paris that the highly 
successful singer of the Swedish Opera 
House hastened at the first opportunity to 
make her way. She placed herself under 
Manuel Garcia, as good a singing-master 
as ever lived ; but who, after the manner 
of so many other singing-masters, seems 
to have begun by telling his pupil that all 
previous instruction had been in the wrong 
direction, and that the first thing to do 
was to unlearn all that had previously been 
taught. He further advised Jenny Lind 
not to sing a note forthree months. This 
counsel having been adopted, he next put 
her through a course of exercises, and 
exercises only. Then she was somehow 
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introduced to Meyerbeer, who at once 
perceived her remarkable qualities, and — 
as much struck by her general musical 
capabilities as by the beauty of her voice 
—insisted on arranging for her an in- 
terview with M. Léon Pillet, at that 
time director of the Grand Opera. It 
was arranged that the Swedish vocalist 
should sing three scenes with full orches- 
tra — Alice’s great scene in “ Robert 
le Diable,” Norma’s opening scene, and 
Agatha’s great dramatic scene in “ Der 
Freischiitz.” This so-called trial per- 
formance was, however, but an empty 
farce. Mme. Stolz, the heroine of Doni- 
zetti’s “‘ La Favorita,” would tolerate no 
rivals in the domain over which she for 
the time ruled, and without this lady’s 
permission M. Léon Pillet was afraid to 
make a step. Jenny Lind returned then 
to Stockholm, and from Stockholm made 
an excursion to Copenhagen, where she 
appeared in her favorite character of 
Alice. As Frederika Bremer had chroni- 
cled Jenny Lind’s début at Stockholm, so 
Hans Christian Andersen recorded her 
first appearance at Copenhagen. “It was 
a new revelation in the realms of art,” he 
writes in his “ Story of My Life.” 

In 1843 Meyerbeer, in answer to Jenny 
Lind’s request for an engagement, secured 
for her the appointment of second soprano 
at the Royal Opera House. She made 
a triumphal departure from her native 
city; the streets being lined by thou- 
sands of persons, who, since she was de- 
termined to go, wished to offer her their 
last farewell. In afew weeks she appeared 
at Berlin in the character of Adalgisa. 
The part of Adalgisa, though in the duets 
with Norma it contains much beautiful 
music, is quite secondary to that of the 
heroine ; and Jenny Lind did not find in it 
any opportunity of awakening enthusiasm. 
Alice, however, like Meyerbeer, the author 
of that charming creation, was once more 
to be of service to her; and when, as five 
years before at Stockholm, an Alice was 
suddenly wanted for the fourth act of 
“ Robert le Diable,” the manager in his 
difficulty sought assistance from Jenny 
Lind. The music of Alice was so well 
suited to Jenny Lind’s voice and style that 
Meyerbeer might have composed it ex- 
pressly for her. She sang in perfection 
Alice’s beautiful air, and acted in perfec- 
tion her scene with the diabolical Bertram. 
Her success was complete, and she was 
now on the highroad towards the supreme 
position which she was soon to attain. 
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Meyerbeer entrusted her with the part of 
Vielka, in his “Camp of Silesia,” which 
was about to be produced at Dresden; 
that “ Camp of Silesia” which was after- 
wards to be produced at the Opéra 
Comique of Paris, under the title of 
“L’Etoile du Nord.” Jenny Lind was 
now the most famous singer in Germany, 
and she was soon to become the most 
famous in Europe. She, of course, re- 
ceived offers from England; and, accord- 
ing to the custom of our land, two rival 
managers competed eagerly for her ser- 
vices. She signed first with Mr. Alfred 
Bunn, and afterwards (after offering £2,000 
by way of compensation to the first man- 
ager) with Mr. Benjamin Lumley. This 
led to the usual lawsuit; and in the end 
Mr. Bunn gained £2,500 in the form of 
damages, while Mr. Lumley may well 
have consoled himself with the deca 
that he had not paid too dearly for a mag- 
nificent advertisement. 

On the 4th of May, 1847, Jenny Lind 
appeared for the first time at Her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre; and here, as everywhere 
else where she had sung, the enthusiasm 
of the audience knew no bounds. She 
went through the list of her favorite parts 
and appeared as the heroine in ‘1 Masna- 
dieri,” composed expressly for her by 
Verdi, who was not at that time the great 
composer he afterwards became. Jenn 
Lind sang for two seasons at Her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre and then left the stage. 
She accepted an engagement, however, for 
America asa concert singer, and received 
from the notorious Mr, Barnum terms 
which were considered at the time exor- 
bitant, though they did not approach those 
which Mme. Patti was afterwards to ob- 
tain from Mr. Mapleson. Of the large 
sums which Jenny Lind earned in the 
United States a considerable proportion 
was devoted to charitable purposes. It 
was during her American tour that she 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, a pianist and composer of con- 
siderable merit, whom she married soon 
afterwards. Returning to England, Mme. 
Lind Goldschmidt sang from time to time 
at concerts, and she particularly distin- 
guished herself when, on one occasion, 
she undertook the soprano part in “ Eli- 
jah.” At the time the Royal College of 
Music was established she volunteered 
her services as singing professor; and of 
late years the artistic activity of this ex- 
ceptionally gifted and exceptionally gener- 
ous lady was confined to teaching. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
QUEER RELATIONSHIPS. 

ALTHOUGH for cool repudiation of pa- 
rental obligations the cuckoo stands 
alone, yet to live by other’s labor is a rule 
with many birds through life. The habit 
is especially well marked among the gulls. 
Often the poor guillemot rises to the sur- 
face with his hard-won prize only to find it 
wrested from him by one of those strong- 
beaked bullies which had been content to 
play the scavenger till the guillemot’s 
diving told of a shoal of fish. For piracy 
pure and simple few birds can touch the 
white-headed eagle of the Atlantic sea- 
board. Ifever there seemed a bird espe- 
cially weil able to get an honest living it 
is he ; none the less summer after summer 
he rears his hungry brood on fish, entirely 
the fruit of his illicit trade. High up 
upon his beetling rock, motionless save 
for the twinkle of his clear, keen eye, he 
watches every movement of a pair of os- 
preys which are quartering the tidal stream 
below as pointers quarter a moor. See! 
an osprey stoops at a passing shoal, break- 
ing the water for one instant into splash 
and spray, and the next rising into the 
air, the fish glistening silvery white in 
its talons. Then, with a warning scream, 
down comes the eagle like a falling star. 
The poor osprey feels the game is up, 
and, fearful of his own safety, lets his 
dinner go. Fast as falls the glittering 
fish the eagle is faster still, and, deftly 
catching it ere it reaches the water, bears 
it away to his eyrie in the woods, 

The congregation in winter of various 
species of birds—inter se—has long 
been a subject of much interest to observ- 
ers of nature. The question is often 
asked, “ How is it that in winter, when 
food is scarce, birds flock together, while 
in summer when it is plentiful and easy to 
find they forage in twos and threes?” Let 
us hazard a theory which, right or wrong, 
seems to us at least much nearer the 
mark than others which have been at dif- 
ferent times put forward. 

And, first, would not this very fact of 
food being scarce —the fact, that is, of 
the food area being restricted by the 
ploughing of stubbles and clearing of 
wastes — tend on the whole to concentra- 
tion of the feeders, who will thus be 
brought into approximate relationship ? 
“Yes; but there is no reason why it 
should go any further.” But have you 
never noticed how when a pullet in the 
yard has found a worm all the rest will 
dance attendance? and should she even 
be seen running, wormless indeed, but 
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with one, so to say, “in her eye,” about 
half the poultry-yard will take off after her 
with outstretched wings. Jealousy, cov- 
etousness, and suspicion, alas! are com- 
mon to birds and men. News of a find, 
as in the gold-diggings, travels apace, and 
it is hard for one bird to slip away on 
business without a considerable following 
of watchful and jealous rivals. And so a 
second element comes into play, tending 
to keep birds together. But more eyes 
means greater watchfulness, and numbers 
therefore give a sense of confidence. Be- 
gun from motives of expediency, custom 
became crystallized into habit, and so the 
social instinct has come about. Food, no 
doubt, is ¢e great controller of the move- 
ments of birds; we can trace its opera- 
tion most directly in the case of the soli- 
tary sparrowhawk, the independent wren, 
and the gregarious wood-pigeon. Let us, 
however, leave the confused regions of 
cause and effect, and take the habit as we 
find it. 

Sociability, let us say, is in the mature 
of these birds. “Why, then, do not they 
flock in summer?” Circumstances are 
against them, or very possibly they would. 
Rooks associate all the year round, for 
custom, partly on sentimental and partly 
on practical grounds, allows them to nest 
in peace. It is quite otherwise with the 
carrion crow. The strongly marked pro- 
pensity to nest in society which this bird 
constantly exhibits finds little favor at any 
hand ; wild must be the district and steep 
the cliffs where he and the hoodie may 
clan together. Starlings, again, birds of 
the strongest social instincts, boon com- 
panions, too, of the peewits and the rooks, 
separate te a great extent in spring, so 
essential is it to find some deep, dark hole 
where the pale blue egg may escape the 
robber boy. None the less, the rose-col- 
ored starling (Pastor roseus) of Palestine 
and south Europe nests together in such 
immense numbers that every chink and 
cranny are soon inhabited, and the remain- 
der are compelled to lay their eggs on the 
open ground. Perfect freedom from mo- 
lestation in the case of such a very strik- 
ing bird cannot be looked for, and the 
Pastors show their sense of uneasiness by 
seldom returning to the same spot to nest. 
This is, however, a digression. To return 
to our subject. 

Advantage doubtless, like necessity, 
makes strange bedfellows; but often the 
advantage seems to be strangely one- 
sided, and not seldom missing altogether. 
Among the favorites in the Zoological 
Gardens the prairie marmots, or prairie- 
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dogs, have always held a foremost place ; 
here, though, from long confinement, they 
have lost their greatest charm — that naive 
mixture of shyness and curiosity which 
makes them so attractive to those who see 
them in their home. That home is the 
broad, flat lands about the Missouri and 
other American rivers, where their bur- 
rowed colonies stud all the plain. Now 
the burrowing owl of these same prairies 
has a habit of saving himself much trouble 
by taking up his quarters in one of these 
holes; and owl and marmot rear their 
young side by side. It is best to be cheer- 
ful when you cannot turn your enemy out, 
but our poor friend must fee! it a depress- 
ing arrangement, for, while he is a strict 
vegetarian, if there is one dish the bur- 
rowing owl loves more than another it is 
baby burrowing marmot. Sometimes, to 
add to his troubles, the rattlesnake also 
takes up a lodging for a day or two, and 
one can picture the wicked leer of wily 
Crotalus as he comes gliding in to makea 
third at this grim game of “ beggar-my- 
neighbor.” So much for these crafty 
plunderers. We will leave them to their 


wicked devices, just glancing as we pass 
at the converse of the picture, nearer 
home. 

It has been the writer’s wont for many 
years to pay frequent visits of inspection 


in the summer time to the fox-earths in 
his neighborhood; and he has observed 
more than once the tracks of rabbits lead- 
ing right into the very same burrow where 
he has known for a fact a litter of cubs to 
be established. But here, alas, it must be 
said as in Reynard’s answer long ago : — 


vestigia... 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retror- 
sum. 


If one watches the pools as the tide 
goes down, one may often see the shell 
which holds a hermit crab decorated with 
asea-anemone. The anemone, one might 
suppose, had taken up its position there 
of its own accord when the shefl was at 
rest. Mr. Gosse, however, assures us that 
it is not so. He says that in every in- 
stance when he detached the anemone 
from the shell, the hermit crab picked it 
up, and held it in its claws against the 
shell “for the space of ten minutes at a 
time, until fairly attached by a good strong 
base.” Is such a strange proceeding 
simply dictated by a love of finery? A 
still more curious case mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Méhns (Beitrage zur Murerfauna 
der Insel Mauritius) inclines one to a 
different conclusion. He tells us of two 
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distinct genera of crabs in the Mauritius 
which have a habit of firmly grasping a 
sea-anemone in either claw, and carrying 
them about. The professor does not at- 
tempt to explain the habit, but it seems to 
us that it may very likely be a ruse, under 
cover of which to approach their prey, 
just as wild-fowlers endeavor to steal up to 
duck or swans in the “ watches,” or pieces 
of open water in the middle of frozen 
floods, by carrying a laurel or pine bough 
in their hands. 

One animal will make use of another 
simply as a means of locomotion. A good 
example of this is the sucker-fish of the 
Mexican Gulf, which adheres by means of 
a sucker situate on the back of its head to 
the belly of a shark. Professor Moseley 
writes (Notes by a Naturalist on the 
Challenger): “ The sharks were often seen 
attended by one or more pilot-fishes, as 
well as bearing the suckers attached to 
them. I often watched with astonishment 
from the deck this curious association of 
three so widely different fish as it glided 
round the ship like a single compound 
organism.” 

No parasite is the little fish called fier- 
asfer, though he shelters himself literally 
inside the body cavity of a holothurian, or 
sea-cucumber ; he leads, indeed, an active 
roving life, and only when danger threat- 
ens betakes himself to his strange retreat. 

The following facts have only a chance 
connection with the proper subject of this 
article, but their quaintness seems to jus- 
tify their insertion here. A few weeks 
ago a lady was sitting at work with her 
needle in one of the rooms of the house in 
which we write. Her table was near an 
open window, and upon it lay sundry 
large reels of cotton, such as are in use 
with sewing-machines. She was about to 
supply her needle from one of these reels 
when she noticed a green caterpillar stick- 
ing just inside the central hole of the reel. 
Taking it to the window, she shook it out, 
and went on with her work. Being a short 
time after in want of more thread, she was 
surprised to find a caterpillar again in the 
same position. A little astonished, but 
thinking that she must have been mistaken 
in supposing that she had removed it be- 
fore, she again shook the reel outside the 
window, the caterpillar fell out, and the 
reel was empty. There was no doubt 
about it this time, and she became again 
absorbed in her work. Imagine her as- 
tonishment when, a few moments after, 
she discovered in the same reel not one, 
but two green caterpillars, exactly resem- 
bling the former in size, color, and shape. 
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There was something not quite canny in 
the whole proceeding; it was as though 
some brownie was at work, and she re- 
solved to watch. It was not long before 
her vigilance was rewarded, for flying in 
at the open window, bearing in his jaws a 
fine green caterpillar, there came a mason 
wasp. Circling round once or twice he 
settled on the reel, deposited his burden 
in the hole, and straightway left to hunt 
the rose-trees below for further prey. 
Meantime his partner entered, deposited 
an egg on each of those caterpillars and 
went her way, bearing in mud in many 
succeeding journeys until eggs and cater- 
pillars were quite sealed up. There are 
in this house at the present moment sev- 
eral keyholes of doors and cupboards 
sealed with mud, and containing their liv- 
ing helpless prisoners. For the mason 
wasps do not kill their prey outright, they 
paralyze it only, so that it cannot move 
away, but stays to furnish good fresh 
meat for the young wasps when newly 
hatched.. Truly a hideous nightmare! 
To lie under a spell in some dark hole 
side by side with a developing ogre, who, 
when time is ripe, shall feast on your de- 
voted person! 

Mutual good offices are by no means 
confined to the animal world alone. The 


lichens, for example, are inhabited by re- 


ciprocal parasites in the shape of fungus 
and alga, the alge supplying the fungus 
with carbohydrates, while they are them- 
selves preserved from desiccation by the 
investing fungus. 

Let us say, in conclusion, that — though 
for the sake of variety we have gone fur- 
ther affeld—the natural history of our 
island will furnish many another such a 
story as those that we have told. “Sym- 
biosis ” and “ commensalism ” are forbid- 
ding terms, but the facts that they express 
are very far from being so. The majority 
of them must be sought far down in the 
animal kingdom, and can only be followed 
with the help of the microscope and by 
hours of patient care. But there are 
others, and they are many (and this is what 
this article has sought to show), that only 
ask a love of nature and a watchful eye. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
FUNNY SAYINGS AND ANSWERS BY 
JUVENILES. 
In an article which appeared some time 
ago in Chambers’ Fournal, and which 
was entitled “ Unexpected Answers,” the 
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writer asserted that “no class of men 
seemed so likely to receive strange and 
unexpected answers as school inspectors.” 
This, perhaps, is not quite correct. The 
inspector only occasionally appears on the 
scene at school, whilst the teacher is part 
and parcel of the scene, and always there. 
The fact is that the comical element 
= youngsters is not nearly so fre- 
quently made note of by teachers as it 
might be, and many Twain-like sayings 
and laughable answers are thus lost, giv- 
ing only a temporary diversion and hilarity 
amid the tedium and monotony of school 
work, 

Examinations are the times at which 
our juvenile shooting-stars pop off their 
unwitting jokes with most frequency. At 
times, too, the squibs hit the teacher, 
but only to tickle him, although thoughts 
may cross his mind that his instruc- 
tions in geography, Scripture history, or 
other pedagogy must have been defective, 
and somehow not lucid to the “ young 
idea.” 

The vicar of a certain parish in Sussex 
was in the habit of giving religious in- 
struction at the grammar school of the 
town. At the close of his series of les- 
sons, he was wont to receive written re- 
plies on the subject matter. On being 
asked what a “laver” was, one answer 
was indited: “A laborer is a washing- 
vessel or bason;” the writer thoughtfully 
concluding, for the credit of his calig- 
raphy, “ George Juniper, forth class, wrote 
with a sprain thumb.” 

A teacher having told his class that 
“divers ” meant “ various” in the verse 
beginning, “ But when divers were hard- 
ened,” added that to make the sense com- 
plete another word (people) was necessary ; 
whereupon a pupil instantly rose and read 
out the petrifying paraphrase, with con- 
siderable emphasis on the article, “ But 
when ¢he divers were hardened.” Asked 
to place an adjective before the noun 
“tree,” an unconscious but grammatical 
one wrote, “ wooden — wooden tree.” 

It is to be supposed that our next youth 
had heard that the eagle could gaze at the 
sun without winking. He wrote, however, 
in a rather redundant way: “The Ro- 
mans never had flags but a eagle on their 
sticks, it is a noble bird, it looked up at 
the sun with its eyes open.” Historians 
make a mistake in calling Christopher 
Columbus a Genoese —he was an En- 
—— for, with the spirit of patriotism 

urning in him, a boy says: “ The first 
Englishman who sailed round the wourld 
was by name cristoper Comlumbus.” 
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The following geographical definitions 
may be of use to our Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society: “ A cape isa piece 
of land joining the sea; ” and “ A volcano 
is a burning mounting wich spits fire and 
lather.” That the earth is round is proved 
by the fact that the earth goes round the 
sun. A little well-brought-up boy wrote: 
“Geography tells us about the earth and 
the sea, countries and rivers and lakes 
and” —with a devout and extraordinary 
apostrophe pens the invocation — “ above 
grace give us knowledge.” 

The under-mentioned lad held up his 
hand triumphantly whilst several compan- 
ions gave the correct answer. His twink- 
ling eyes showed Ae knew, if they didn’t. 
“How many feet were there in a field 
where stood a shepherd, his boy, and five 
sheep?” “Four,” was As eager reply; 
because the rest, he said, “‘ weren’t feet — 
they were only ¢rotters.” 

A quiet and watery-eyed pupil tran- 
scribing, “ These poor savages cannot be 
called the ancestors of the British people,” 
was slightly in error when he wrote, 
“ These poor sausages,” etc. Being asked 
for examples of animals having coarse 
hair, one boy thought a Shetland pony. 
After a pause, another remarked that a 
pig, too, had coarse hair. But this was 
completely beaten by another boy, who 
rose to wind up the subject by stating that 
“hedgehogs and porcupines,” he consid- 
ered, “had the coarsest and stiffest hair 
of all.” 

A master having propounded the Dar- 
winian theory that such birds as herons, 
storks, and the like owe their length of 
leg to the habit, extending over ages, of 
seeking their food in the water and con- 
stantly dragging their feet out of the mud, 
met a poser froma juvenile anti-Darwinian 
who requested to know, “ How long will 
the legs of herons be in a few more 
ages?” A boy in the same division was 
heard shortly afterwards to give a mali- 
cious recommendation to another rejoic- 
ing in the sobriquet of “Stumpy” on 
account of his remarkably short under- 
standings. He recommended Stumpy to 
“ wear heavy boots.” 

In the course of a reading lesson, the 
word “sensation” cropped up, and the 
teacher asked what it meant. Receiving 
no satisfactory response, he attempted to 
elicit the answer by saying: “ Come, boys, 
I’m sure you must know; it’s something, 
for instance, which passes up your arms 
when you touch a galvanic battery. What 
is it? Well, my lad, I see you know.” 
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“ Something we feel, sir.” “Yes, that is 
very good,” encouraged the questioner; 
“but I want the name for it.” “ Please, 
sir, I know,” came an answer from an- 
other part of the class: “my mother 
catched one up our Tom’s sleeve this 
morning!” 

In examining the boys in the composi- 
tion of sentences, a master began: “If I 
ask you,” said he, “* What have I in my 
hand?’ you must not say simply ‘ Chalk,’ 
but make a full sentence of it, and say, 
‘You have chalk in your hand.’ Now I 
will proceed. What have I on my feet?” 
The answer came immediately : *“* Boots.” 
“Wrong; you haven’t been observing 
my directions,” he rebukingly replied. 
“ Stockings,” another heedlessly ventured 
toanswer. “ Wrong again — worse than 
ever,” wrathfully exclaimed the magister. 
“Well?” he continued interrogatively to 
a lad near him. “Please, sir,” then he 
paused—perhaps he thought it might 
sound funny, but he felt it mzs¢ be right, 
and so he recklessly gasped it out: 
“Corns !” 

“What are you talking about there?” 
demanded a teacher, addressing himself 
to the loquacious son of a railway porter. 
but the teacher obtained no response, and 
was obliged to ask another lad who sat 
next the delinquent. ‘“ What was George 
talking about?” “Please, sir, he was 
saying as his father’s trousers is sent down 
to Brighton when they gets old, and they’s 
made into sugar there, and that’s how ‘tis 
sugar’s gone down !”” 

Another Cuvier has arisen. He is very 
yom yet; but the time will come when 

e will take his proper place as the lead- 
In 


ing light among animal physiologists. 
his essay on the horse he wrote only a bit, 
but that bit was good —it was concise, 


and to the point. The examiners showed 
the paper upon which the dissertation was 
written to one another and smiled approv- 
ingly at the little author. Young Cuvier 
had simply touched upon the subject ina 
geometrico-physico manner: 

“ Essay on the Horse. — The horse is a 
useful creacher. It eats corn it is a sort 
of square animal with a leg at each corner 
and has a head at one end did a tale at 
the other.” 

The examiners forgave the little chap. 
He looked innocent. They thought his 
mind had been perhaps wandering — that 
he had been thinking about his hobby- 
horse. : 

The following is a sample of a young 
historian’s acumen: “ In 1839 the English 
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had to stop the advance of Russia in In- 
dia, and Suraja Dowla was made governor. 
In 1846 confusion again broke out, but the 
English government went out and stopped 
it. This led to the appointment of a sec- 
retary of state. It consisted of fifteen 
persons.” Mathematicians will be sur- 
prised to learn that “a circle is a figure 
contained by a straight line.” Students 
of geography may not know that “the 
Nile is the only remarkable river in the 
world. It was discovered by Dr. Living- 
stone, and it rises in Mungo Park.” Home 
influences appeared in the answer of a 
child, whose father was a strong teeto- 
taler, to the query, “Do you know the 
meaning of syntax?” “Yes,” was the 
ready reply; “syntax is the dooty upon 
spirits.” 

A lady asked one of the children in her 
Sunday-school class, “ What was the sin 
of the Pharisees?” “Eating camels, 
ma’am,” wasthereply. The little girl had 
read that the Pharisees “ strained at gnats 
and swallowed camels.” “ In what condi- 
tion was the patriarch Job at the end of 
his life?” questioned a teacher of the 
stolid-looking boy at the foot of the class. 
“ Dead,” was the quiet response. “ What 
is the outward and visible sign in bap- 
tism?” asked a lady of her Sunday-school 
class. There was silence for some sec- 


onds, and then a girl broke in triumphantly 


with, “The baby, please, ma’am.” ‘Do 
you know, mamma, I don’t believe Solo- 
mon was so rich after all,” observed a 
sharp boy to his mother, who prided her- 
self on her orthodoxy. “ My child!” she 
exclaimed in pious horror, “what does 
the Bible say?” “That's just it,” he 
answered. “It says that ‘Solomon slept 
with his fathers.’ Now, surely, if he had 
been rich he’d have had a bed to himself.” 
A teacher, in trying to explain to her 
scholars the meaning of repentance, used 
this illustration: “Suppose a bad boy 
were to steal an orange, and his good 
mother should catch him with it, and take 
him by the hand gently and tell him how 
wicked it is, and how very, very grieved 
she was; don’t you think, now, that the 
little boy ought to feel sorry?” One of 
the scholars eagerly replied, “ Yes, mum.” 
“And why, Marmaduke?” ‘“’Cause.” 
“ Because why, Marmaduke?” “ Because 
he hadn’t et the orange befo’ his ma cotch 
him and tuck it away from him!” 

“ Did any of you ever see an elephant’s 
skin?” asked the master of an infant 
school. “I have,” shouted a six-year-old 
at the foot of the class. “Where?” 
“ On the elephant, sir.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
“LONG” SIR THOMAS ROBINSON. 


BOSWELL describes how one day in July, 
1763, he found “tall Sir Thomas Robin- 
son sitting with Johnson.” “Long Sir 
Thomas ” he should have written, for it 
was by the epithet /omg that he was dis- 
tinguished from his namesake, the dipio- 
matist, who subsequently became the first 
Baron Grantham, and is the ancestor of 
the present Marquess of Ripon. One or 
two anecdotes about this Yorkshire bar- 
onet that we came across many years ago 
made us wish to learn more of him. He 
seemed to be one of those absurd charac- 
ters round whom many good stories should 
linger. Though in.a somewhat wide read- 
ing of the memoirs and letters of the last 
century we have always kept an outlook 
for him, yet our care has scarcely been 
repaid with the success that it deserved. 
The accumulations of ten or twelve years 
will only furnish enough materials for a 
very brief sketch. 

He is perhaps best known by the epi- 
gram made on him by the Earl of Ches- 
terfield : — 


Unlike my subject will I make my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be long. 


Another witticism on him by the same 
nobleman is differently reported. Mit- 
ford, ina note on one of Horace Walpole’s 
letters, says that “some one told Lord 
Chesterfield that Long Sir Thomas Rob- 
inson was very ill. ‘I am sorry to hear 
it.” ‘He is dying by inches.’ ‘Then it 
will be some time before he dies,’ was the 
answer.” Croker’s version of the story is 
neater and more probable, as Chesterfield 
died four years before his tall friend. 
“ Lord Chesterfield in his last illness said 
to Robinson, ‘ Ah, Sir Thomas, it will be 
sooner over with me than it would be with 
you, for I am dying by inches.’ Lord 
Chesterfield was very short.” Chester- 
field in his last illness had always one 
bon-mot, and only one, ready for his physi- 
cian at his daily visit. We may wonder 
whether he managed to supply one also 
for each of his friends, and whether the 
one we have just quoted was Long Sir 
Thomas’s allowance. Horace Walpole, 
mentioning the last joke that Chesterfield 
ever made, says that “he gave away all 
his wit to the last farthing.” If he laughed 
at Robinson, he yet corresponded with 
him, and found his letters amusing, as is 
shown by the following curious receipt 
that he sent him: — 
Bath, Jan. 15, 1757. 
Received of Sir Thomas Robinson, baronet, 
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two letters, the one bearing date the roth, the 
other the 13th, of this present month, both 
containing great information and amusement, 
for which I promise to pay at sight my sin- 
cerest thanks and acknowledgments. Wit- 
ness my hand, CHESTERFIELD. 


He hints, however, that Robinson is not 
a good hand at business. He writes to 
him :— 

Since you are your own steward, do not 
cheat yourself, for I have known many a man 
lose more by being his own steward than he 
would have been robbed of by any other. 
Tenants are always too hard for landlords, 
especially such landlords as think they under- 
stand those matters and do not; which, with 
submission, may be your case. 


Horace Walpole was surprised at learn- 
ing of the long correspondence that had 
existed between the two men, for “he 
thought that Lord Chesterfield only used 
Long Sir Thomas as a butt to shoot wit at.” 
How good a butt he must have been is 
shown by the following story told of him 
by Sir John Hawkins :— 

Sir Thomas Robinson was a man of the 
world, or rather of the town, and a great pest 
to persons of high rank or in office. He was 
very troublesome to the Earl of Burlington, 
and when in his visits to him he was told that 
his Lordship was gone out, would desire to be 
admitted to look at the clock, or to play with 


a monkey that was kept in the hall, in hopes 


of being sent for in to the Earl. This he had 
so frequently done that all in the house were 
tired of him. At length it was concerted 
among the servants that he should receive a 
summary answer to his usual questions; and, 
accordingly, at his next coming the porter, as 
soon as he had opened the gate, and without 
waiting for what he had to say, dismissed him 
with these words: ‘‘ Sir, his Lordship is gone 
out, the clock stands, and the monkey is 
dead.’’- 


Dr. Doran, in his “ Life of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu,” whose cousin Robinson was, quotes 
some lines which show that he had the 
reputation of a parasite : — 


You I love, my dearest life, 

More than Georgey does his wife; 

More than Carlisle those who cheat him, 
More than Long Tom those who treat him. 


Hawkins describes him further as “a 
specious but empty man, whose talent was 
flattery.” Lord Chesterfield, he says, sent 
him to Johnson “to apologize for his lord- 
ship’s treatment of him, and to make him 
tenders of his future friendship and pa- 
tronage. He was profuse in his commen- 
dations of Johnson and his writings, and 
declared that, were his circumstances 
other than they were, himself would settle 
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soo/,a yearon him. ‘And who are you?’ 
asked Johnson, ‘that talk thus liberally?’ 
‘I am,’ said the other, ‘Sir Thomas Rob- 
inson, a Yorkshire baronet.’ ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied Johnson, ‘if the first peer of the 
realm were to make me such an offer, I 
would show him the way down-stairs.’” 
The showing down-stairs seems only 
conditional, and perhaps Long Sir Thomas 
was allowed to stay, for it was some years 
after this that Boswell found the two men 
together in friendly talk. Dr. Maxwell, 
the assistant preacher at the Temple, re- 
cords how he was one day present when 
Robinson objected that the Irish corn 
laws might be prejudicial to the corn 
trade of England. “‘Sir Thomas,’ said 
Johnson, ‘ you talk the language of a sav- 
age. What, sir, would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselves, if by any 
honest means they can do it?’” The 
comparison with a savage must have cut 
him to the quick. Mrs. Thrale describes 
“the profusion of words and bows and 
compliments that he made,” while, ac- 
cording to Horace Walpole, “he was al- 
ways propriety itself.” Yet Walpole’s 
praise seems to have been ironical, for he 
ee it when he is recording one of his 
lundering speeches. In another letter 
dated October 22, 1741, writing of a ball 
which the baronet was going to give, “to 
a little girl of the Duke of Richmond’s,” 
he says, “ There are already two hundred 
invited, from miss in bib and apron to my 
lord chancellor in bib and mace.” A 
few days later he describes the party at 
some length: ‘There were an hundred 
and ninety-seven persons at Sir Thomas’s, 
and yet it was so well conducted that no- 
body felta crowd. He had taken off all 
his doors, and so separated the old and 
the young that neither were inconven- 
ienced with the other. The ball began 
at eight; each man danced one minuet 
with his partner, and then began coun- 
try dances. There were four-and-twenty 
couple, divided into twelve and twelve ; 
each set danced two dances, and then re- 
tired into another room, while the other 
set took their two, and so alternately... . 
We danced till four, then had tea and cof- 
fee, and came home.” A month later he 
writes of a second hall, also, given by Sir 
Thomas, at which he got a violent head- 
ache, and with good reason too. “ The 
ball broke up at three; but Lincoln, Lord 
Holderness, Lord Robert Sutton, young 
Churchill, and a dozen more grew jolly, 
stayed till seven in the morning, and 
drank thirty-two bottles.” Robinson must 
have been given to hospitality, for eleven 
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years later Walpole writes : “ Did you hear 
Captain Hotham’s don-mot on Sir Thomas 
Robinson’s making an assembly from the 
top of his house to the bottom? He said 
he wondered so many people would go to 
Sir Thomas’s, as he treated them ail de 
haut en bas.” On one occasion Walpole 
attacks him in words which might be taken 
as a motto by the Society for the Preser- 
vation of Ancient Monuments. Robinson 
had persuaded the possessor of Pope’s 
garden “to tmprove it.” “Itis a pity,” 
continues Walpole, “that they who love 
to display taste will not be content with 
showing their genius without making al- 
terations, and then we should have more 
samples of the styles of different ages.” 
Long Sir Thomas may have thought 
that he had some kind of a family claim 
to taste, for his brother was Archbishop 
Robinson of Armagh, whose name is in- 
scribed on the Canterbury Gate of Christ- 
church, Oxford, as the chief contributor 
to the restoration of that part of the 
house. Richard Cumberland, the dram- 
atist, speaks of him as a prelate “ who left 
many noble monuments of his munificence 
in brick and stone.” He was as Jong as 
his brother, if not indeed longer ; for Cum- 
berland calls him “a colossal man.” An- 


other brother, Sir William, imitated the 
archbishop in everything, even in the size 


of his shoes. “ With the pleasing con- 
sciousness of putting on the same trater- 
nal shoe, he had not by many degrees the 
same foot to put into that enormous Case, 
and so was fain to shove it on before him, 
like a boat upon dry land.” Though his 
constitution was altogether different, “yet 
he followed step by step the same regi- 
men, observed the same diet, took the 
same physic, swallowed the same number 
of rhubarb pills, and fought off the bile 
with raw eggs and mutton broth, mixed 
up with Muscavado sugar.” Cumberland 
describes how the archbishop used to go 
to the cathedral of Armagh in a chariot 
drawn by six horses, with three footmen 
behind, and how he entered by the great 
western door in high prelatical state. In 
person he was one of the finest men that 
could be seen. Perhaps Long Sir Thomas 
was somewhat stately too, for he was 
selected at the coronation of George III. 
to represent “in proper mantle ” the Duke 
of Normandy. In the procession he and 
a knight who represented the Duke of 
Aquitaine, following next to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, advanced just in 
front of the queen. We hope that it was 
before he acted this noble part that he 
paid his calls on the Earl of Burlington. 





OLD AGE IN ANIMALS, 


For a Duke of Normandy to affect a desire 
of playing with a nobleman’s monkey 
would be, indeed, a sad falling off. It was 
perhaps in remembrance of the glorious 
position which he for this one day held 
that he was buried in that abbey which 
had seen him in all his greatness. There 
can be little doubt that Fielding has a 
laugh at him in the account that he gives 
of the cudgel with which Joseph Andrews 
came to the rescue of Parson Adams, 
when he was attacked by the squire’s 
hounds. “It was a cudgel which his fa- 
ther had of his grandfather, to whom a 
mighty strong man of Kent had given it 
for a present in that day when he broke 
three heads on the stage. . . . Onits head 
was engraved a nose and chin, which 
might have been mistaken for a pair of 
nutcrackers. The learned have imagined 
it designed to represent the Gorgon; but 
it was, in fact, copied from the face of a 
certain long English baronet of infinite 
wit, humor, and gravity.” 

Southey five-and-thirty years after his 
death visited Rokeby Hall, which had 
once been his property. “Long Sir 
Thomas,” he writes, “ found a portrait of 
Richardson in the house. Thinking Mr. 
Richardson a very unfit personage to be 
suspended in effigy among lords, ladies, 
and baronets, he ordered the painter to 
put him on the star and blue riband, and 
then christened the picture Sir Robert 
Walpole This, however, is not the most 
extraordinary picture in the room. That 
is one of Sir T.’s intended improvements, 
representing the river, which now flows 
over the finest rocky bed I ever beheld, 
metamorphosed by four dams into a piece 
of water as smooth and as still as a canal, 
and elevated by the same operation so as 
to appear at the end of a smooth-shaven 
green.” 

With this anecdote our store is ex- 
hausted. We live, however, in the hope 
that further researches may be rewarded 
by further discoveries, and that we may 
some day or other be able to write a contin- 
uation of the history of Long Sir Thomas 
Robinson. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
OLD AGE IN ANIMALS, 


STATISTICIANS assure us that the mean 
duration of life in man has increased by 
fully seven years in the last half-century. 
Whether our domesticated animals share 
in this advance is a point not easily as- 
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certainable; though they must. certainly 
benefit from the greater care generally 
bestowed upon them, and from the in- 
creased efforts made to understand and 
supply their wants. The ancients were 
inclined toattribute length of days to such 
beasts or birds as they specially venerated ; 
but fabulous as many of their assumptions 
doubtless were, they yet seem to have 
been founded upon a true recognition of 
the classes or types of animals which often 
attain to a great age. 

Ravens, parrots, and among fishes the 
carp, have in modern times gone far to 
justify the former belief in their longevity. 
There is at the present time in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens of Philadelphia a cockatoo 
known to be above eighty-five years old, 
the bird being still sprightly and thriving 
— “very garrulous and very cross.” Until 
some two years ago the oldest inhabitant 
of our own collection was a black Vassa 
parrot from Madagascar, whish died after a 
residence of fitytoar years in the Regent’s 
Park gardens. This was an adult bird 
when received there, but its age at that 
time was unknown. Another parrot died 


last year in Paris at the reputed age of 
one hundred and three years; and since 
it was handed down by will to several 
successive owners, its longevity may be 
accepted as a fact fully established. In 


France ravens have been known to live 
more than a hundred years; and there is 
one well-authenticated instance of an oc- 
togenarian pelican. Geese are naturally 
a long-lived family, and there are several 
records of birds attaining to sixty or sev- 
enty years. A skylark is known to have 
lived twenty-four years in a cage ; and the 
death of a ring-dove was lately chronicled 
which had lived twenty-six years in con- 
finement. 

Carp are commonly regarded as the pa- 
triarchs of fresh-water fish, though there 
is no actual proof that they outlive the 
members of some other species. Last 
year the famous lake on the Duke of New- 
castle’s estate at Clumber, which had not 
been emptied for two hundred years, was 
drained off, when thousands of pike were 
found, some of which from their enormous 
size were probably of unusual age; bat in 
the absence of means of identification it is 
impossible to speak positively on this 
point. The extreme tameness and docil- 
ity of carp led to the fashion of keeping 
them as pets, in which condition particular 
individuals came under closer scrutiny ; 
and the records of very aged fish — from 
one to two hundred years old —are nu- 
merous. One taken in Germany a year 
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ago had a ring through its lower jaw, on 
which it was recorded that the bearer was 
placed in a particular water in 1618. This 
appears hardly credible ; but there is little 
doubt that many carp have lived for up- 
wards of a hundred hears. 

A notice lately appeared of the death of 
a brown water-spaniel at the age of twen- 
ty-eight years. She had belonged to the 
same owner from a puppy, and died lit- 
erally of “sheer old age.” A few months 
before, a cat died at the age of twenty-two 
years and two months. These are very 
unusual ages, though it is probable that 
some individuals have lived still longer. 
Herbivorous animals are generally thought 
to outlive carnivorous ones; and of: the 
former class those dedicated to labor 
appear to furnish the largest number of 
instances of longevity. Two years ago a 
donkey died at Cromarty that was known 
to be at least one hundred and six years 
old. It could be traced back to the year 
1779, when, at an unknown age, it came 
into the hands of the then Ross of Cro- 
marty; and it lived in the same family, 
“hale and hearty,” until a kick from a 
horse ended its career. No horse is known 
to have attained to anything like such an 
age as this; but a few have lived to ages 
varying from forty to fifty years. A fa- 
mous old barge-horse died at Warrington 
in his sixty-second year; and the oldest 
horse known in New York was, until quite 
recently, doing steady work there at thirty- 
eight years of age. A few months ago, 
also, a mule forty-six years old died at 
Philadelphia. 

Obviously there can be but few reliable 
data for determining the average ages of 
wild animals ; and our nearest approxima- 
tions must be founded upon the observa- 
tion of similar creatures in a state of cap- 
tivity. Some of the reptiles undoubtedly 
live very long. Gilbert White, who had 
personal knowledge of a tortoise thirty 
years old, records the tradition of another 
supposed to be ahundred. Our knowledge 
of the duration of certain forms of insect 
life is very inadequate ; and it was a gen- 
uine surprise to most of us to hear that 
Sir John Lubbock had been on friendly 
terms with a “queen ant” for fourteen 
years. 

Of all aged animals the horse and the 
dog appeal most nearly to human sym- 
pathies. Itis not merely that they have 
been our faithful servants and friends, but 
there is a gravity, and almost a dignity, in 
their bearing which is very touching. 
Many agencies are now at work for teach- 
ing the policy as well as the duty of kind- 
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ness to animals; and of these, the sight 
of an old servitor loyally bestowed in pad- 
dock or kennel is not the least instructive. 
Nor need a charge of this kind be without 
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profit. The care of our four-footed friends 
in their declining years may furnish many 
valuable hints for the treatment of their 
still serviceable fellows. 





THE MALSTROM. —In the Ciel et Terre is a 
short article on this popular myth; for although 
there is a current between the small island of 
Moskenes and the still smaller islet or rock 
of Vaeré (two of the Loffodens), which is 
fairly described as a Ma/strém or millstream, 
the stories describing a horrible wairling 
chasm in the sea are pure inventions. On my 
first visit to this region in 1856, I innocently 
asked the captain of the old steam packet 
Constitutione whether we were near the dread- 
ful whirlpool. He replied with cool irony 
that, being only a Norwegian sailor that had 
spent his life in the neighborhood, he could 
tell me nothing about it, but referred me to 
English and French geography books, as the 
source from which Norwegians like himself 
obtained all the information they possessed 
respecting it. He might subsequently have 
learned further particulars had he consulted 
the Leisure Hour of November, 1883, wherein 
there is an account of the visit of an American 
captain, who ran along the edge of the whirl- 
pool ‘‘in one of its calmer intervals.’”? He 
estimates its diameter as about a mile and a 
half, describes it as ‘‘ foaming, tumbling, and 
rushing to its vortex,’’ hissing, roaring, and 
dashing, presenting ‘‘the most awful grand 
and solemn sight’’ he ever experienced. He 
was near it about eighteen minutes and in 
sight of it two hours. He ‘‘should not doubt 
that instant destruction would be the fate of a 
dozen of our largest ships were they drawn 
in at the same moment.’’ The writer in Cée/ 
et Terre describes the simple current to which 
these absurd stories have been attached in 
nearly the same terms as I did in ‘* Through 
Norway with a Knapsack.”’ It is simply a 
run of the tide through a channel with a 
sloping bottom. The only times when it is at 
all dangerous, even to a fishing-boat, is during 
severe storms or complete calms. In the lat- 
ter case the boat, having no way through the 
water, does not answer to her helm, and there- 
fore is at the mercy of the current, and thus 
may strike some of the rocks which there 
abound. With a gale blowing against the 
stream the navigation is also difficult and dan- 
gerous for sailing vessels. The name by 
which the current is best known in Norway is 
the Moskéstrém. There are many other 
similar currents in the neighborhood, the most 
formidable of which, far more so than the 





legendary Malstrém, is the Saltstrém, which 
is also a tidal current running through the 
narrow inlet by which the Indre Saltenfjord, 
a considerable inland lake, communicates with 
the sea. Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip. 


An Ocutist’s TEsT. —In a large factory 
in which were employed several hundred per- 
sons, one of the workmen, in wielding his 
hammer, carelessly allowed it to slip from his 
hand. It flew half way across the room, and 
struck a fellow-workman in the left eye. The 
man averred that his eye was blinded by the 
blow, although a careful examination failed to 
reveal any injury, there being not a scratch 
visible. He brought a suit in the courts for 
compensation for the loss of half of his eye- 
sight, and refused all offers of compromise. 
Under the law the owner of the factory was 
responsible for an injury resulting from an 
accident of this kind, and although he be- 
lieved that the man was shamming, and that 
the whole case was an attempt at swindling, 
he had about made up his mind that he would 
be compelled to pay the claim. The day of 
the trial arrived, pix in open court an eminent 
oculist retained by the defence examined the 
alleged injured member, and gave it as his 
opinion that it was as good as the right eye. 
Upon the plaintiff’s loud protest of his inabil- 
ity to see with his left eye, the oculist proved 
him a perjurer, and satisfied the court and jury 
of the falsity of his claim. And how do you 
suppose he did it? Why, simply by knowing 
that the colors green and red combined made 
black. He prepared a black card on which 
a few words were written with green ink. 
Then the plaintiff was ordered to put on a 
pair of spectacles with two different glasses, 
the one for the right eye being red and the one 
for the left eye consisting of ordinary glass. 
Then the card was handed him and he was 
ordered to read the writing on it. This he 
did without hesitation, and the cheat was at 
once exposed. The sound right eye, fitted 
with the red glass, was unable to distinguish 
the green writing on the black surface of the 
card, while the left eye, which he pretended 
was sightless, was the one with which the 
reading had to be done. Pottery Gazette. 

















THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1888 


Will contain, in addition to the best short stories, sketches, essays, poetry, and criticism, 
three serial stories : — 


The Aspen Papers, Three Studies of Factory Life, 
By HENRY JAMES. By L. C. Wyman, 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, Author of ‘* Poverty Grass,” etc. 
By EDWARD H. House. : “- 
Reaping the Whirlwind. Occasional Poems, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. By JoHN G. WHITTIER. 





Essays and Poems, 


Six Papers on the Revolution, By OLIVER WENDELL Hotes. 


By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings, Occasional Papers, 
By WILLIAM H. DowNnkEs. * By JaMEs RussELL LOWELL. 





Contributions may be expected from Charles Eliot Norton, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, J. P. ae Harriet W. Preston, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Henry Cabot Lodge, Edith M. Thomas, Horace E. Scudder, George E. Woodberry, 
George Frederic Parsons, Maurice Thompson, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, John Bur- 
roughs, Percival Lowell, Agnes Repplier, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Bradford Torrey, and many others. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents anumber. With superb life-size 
portrait of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5.00; each additional portrait, $1.00. 


THE ATLANTIC has a hold upon the hearts of cultivated readers, which makes it a neces- 
sity of the intellectual life. In the department of original essays, sketches, and poetry it has 
shown a wide versatility, ranging from the light and airy play of fancy to the most serious 
discussions of social and public life. — Zhe Christian Register (Boston). 


Of the magazine itself it would be superfluous now to say anything, it is so well estab- 
lished as the best representative of American periodical literature, which appeals to readers 
by its own charms. — Mew York New Evening Post. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


A Religious and Theological Review, under the editorial control of Professors SmMyTH, 
TUCKER, CHURCHILL, Harris, and HINckKs, of Andover Theological Seminary. Pub- 
lished monthly. 





THE ANDOVER REVIEW addresses the religious public. It treats with ability, learning, 
and candor, those questions which specially appeal to religious readers, and is heartily wel- 
comed by all who wish the best and freshest thought on matters of the deepest interest. 


In theology the REVIEW advocates Progressive Orthodoxy, and discusses with reverent 
freedom the important subjects which challenge the attention of the religious world. 


The REVIEW has very valuable departments of Archeological and Geographical Dis- 
coveries, Theological and Religious Intelligence, Editorial Papers on Current Topics, and 
careful Book Reviews. : 


TERMS: $4.00 a year; postage free; single numbers, 35 cents. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be 
made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Illustration in THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER for 
October 15, 1887. 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER, established thirty-four years ago, is 
an independent medical journal which publishes interesting original communications 
on all branches of medicine and surgery ; Clinical reports from Hospitals and Medical 
Societies; Abstracts of the best papers in American and Foreign Medical Journals ; 
candid Book-Reviews; Editorials on Jive issues and important medical questions ; 
brief Notes and Comments on what is going on at home and abroad ; Correspondence 
and answers to correspondents, News and Miscellany, and Items of general interest 
to doctors 


TERMS : $5.00 a year, payable in advance. A specimen copy will be sent free 
for one month upon application to 
DRS. RANDOLPH & DULLES, 
P.O. Box 843. Philadelphia. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 


Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 





A Bi-Montuiy MaGazine, each number containing nearly 100 pages, hand- 
somely printed on good paper. It contains all the lectures and papers read before 
the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, together with many other articles. 

‘‘A most timely and important publication. I value highly its bi-monthly visits to my study. 


Dr. Deems makes the entire circle of scholars and thoughtful readers greatly his debtor, by his labors oa 
this noble periodical.” — Joseph Cook. 


‘* A magazine whose visits are looked forward to with increasing pleasure.” — National Baptist. 


‘*Each number ably sustains the high position acquired in the religious world by this valuable bi- 
monthly.’’ — Chicago Advance. 


**No man who aspires to keep abreast of the best thought of the age can well dispense with this 
publication.” — The Central Baptist. 

Tables of contents of the four bound volumes and special offer to new subscribers 
on application. The subscription for one year is Two DOLLARS; clergymen, ONE 
DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS; single numbers, FORTY CENTS EACH. A specimen (back 
number) will be sent for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


PEARL OF DAYS, 


Rev. J. H. Knowles, Editor. 








An ILLUsTRATED MontTHLY MaGazine devoted to the interests of the Christian 
Sabbath. Undenominational, non-partisan. This is the only magazine devoted to 
the Sabbath, and its aim is to assist in forming a right public sentiment respecting 
that day. Able contributors have been engaged for the coming volume. 

$1.00 a year. Single copy, 10 cents. 

** Care and painstaking displayed in its columns.’”’— New York Observer. 


“Tt is a timely publication, ably edited, and should have the encouragement and support of every one 
who desires to see the Sabbath observed as it should be.’ — Christian at Work. 


* Treats every phase of the Sunday question in a strong and sprightly fashion. Beautifully printed 
and illustrated.’”’— New York Christian Advocate. 


BOOK RECORD, 


A Bi-MontTaiy MaGazinx of interest to every book-buyer. Exclusively devoted 
to literature. Portrait of a noted author in each number. 
Fifty cents a year. Single copy, 10 cents. 











ALL BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 





For descriptive circulars, or any information in regard to the above-mentioned 
magazines or any book, address 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 7! Bible House, New York, N.Y. 
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THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


The OvERLAND MONTHLY, established twenty years ago, has grown with the 
growth of California and the Pacific Coast. It has long been recognized as the only 
successful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies. The leading feature 
of the coming year will be illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, Central, and 
Southern California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the Rocky Moun- 


tain region will receive especial attention. 


It is not too much to say that without the OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible 
to keep informed upon the resources and growth of the Pacific Coast. Without low- 
ering its high literary standard the magazine has become essential to the home-seeker 
and the investor, because it deals in a practical way with the development of the 
West. 


To lovers of literature the OVERLAND offers each month the best literary prod- 
uct of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its stories of Western adventure and 
mountaineering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches have become famous. Its short 
stories cover the entire range of Western life, from mining-camp days to the living 
present, and have been one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary 
reviews, editorials, and poems rank with the best of corresponding Eastern work. 





Advertisers who wish to reach the best class of readers west of the Mississippi, 
should use the pages of the OVERLAND MONTHLY: Eastern agent, J. Walter Thomp- 
son, 39 Park Row, New York. 


$4.00 PER YEAR, 


One Sample Copy Twenty-jive Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Company, 
415 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 


It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it. — Newton (Mass.) Graphic. 


A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacific 


Coast. —- Christian Union. 
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FOR * MORE * THAN *. SEVENTY © YEARS * THE * NORTH * AMERICAN * REVIEW 
HAS * BEEN * RECOGNIZED * AS * THE * LEADING * ORGAN 


Ci ha VA d C. te v, , OOF * AMERICAN ‘ THOUGHT * AND * AMERICAN * SCHOLARSHIP. 


ITS * LIST * OF * CONTRIBUTORS * CONTAINS * THE * NAME * OF * EVERY ‘ AUTHOR 
OF * ANY * EMI- ‘ NENCE * IN ‘ AMERICAN ° LIT- 
ERATURE, * PAST ( ‘ontributors. AND * PRESENT, * AND‘ THE * MOST 
CELEBRATED WRITERS * OF * EUROPE * HAVE 
BEEN * REGULAR * CONTRIBUTORS * TO ° ITS * PAGES. 


ITS * CIRCULATION °* IS * GREATER TO-DAY * THAN 


AT * ANY * OTHER ° PERIOD °* © Circulation. HISTORY. 


THE * NORTH * AMERICAN * REVIEW ° DISCUSSES * THOSE * TOPICS * WHICH * AT 
THE * TIME * ARE * UPPERMOST * IN * THE * PUBLIC ° MIND, 








AND * ABOUT *° WHICH * EVERY * INTELLIGENT’ * PERSON °* * Contents. 


DESIROUS * OF * ACQUIRING * THE * FULLEST °* AND * MOST 
TRUSTWORTHY *°* INFORMATION. 


fl L I, wt ude. IT ‘ PRESENTS.‘ BOTH * SIDES * OF * QUESTIONS, * THUS 


: INSURING * THE * LARGEST * VIEW * OF * ALL-* MATTERS * IN 
CONTROVERSY, * AND * ENABLING * THE * READER *-TO * JUDGE * UNDERSTANDINGLY ’ ON 
WHICH’ * SIDE, * IN * THE * CONFLICT * OF * OPINIONS,:* THE * TRUTH ° LIES, 





IT * ADDRESSES ITSELF * TO * THINK- 


_— +o * oe Class of Readers. EVERY * WALK * OF 


LIFE— TO ° ALL WHO *WOULD* REACH 
WELL-REASONED, * UNPARTISAN * CONCLUSIONS * ON ° SUBJECTS * OF * PUBLIC ° INTEREST. 


IT * ENGAGES * THE * SERVICES * OF < W ; ns 
AUTHORS * WHO * BY * THEIR * STUDIES Chotce of VuUlers. 
OR * THEIR * OPPORTUNITIES * ARE 


SPECIALLY * QUALIFIED * FOR * THE * THOROUGH * DISCUSSION * OF * THE * SUBJECTS 
ON * WHICH. * THEY * WRITE. 


THE * NORTH * AMERICAN * REVIEW * IS * PUB- Ter WS. LISHED * ON 


THE * FIRST * DAY * OF * EACH * MONTH. ° . SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE, * $5.00 * PER *‘ ANNUM ‘IN * ADVANCE. °*.°. SINGLE * NUMBERS, ° 50 ° CENTS. *.° 


POSTAGE * PREPAID * BY * THE * PUBLISHER. *. * IT * CAN * BE ‘ ORDERED * THROUGH ° ANY 
BOOKSELLER * OR * NEWSDEALER. 
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ie 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 
met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost IZsiving Writers. 


The ablest an1 most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIonNs. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We — it as the most marvel- 
lous a of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
pees by any other publication of its kind, and 
S in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for — favor. . rand repository of the 
literature of the age.”” — New - York Observer. 

“Such a pettiention exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, phi ——. or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.””"— The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes ft. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 
»‘‘ The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE LIv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

* Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
me spoemnest of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

or’ 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LIVING AGE. All branches of ee activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepin 
up with the current of English literature.” — Zpiscopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia. -=- 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best Chen 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderfui power of selection. . The ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — The Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“ It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THE Livine AGeE leads the periodicals. . It occuplesa 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.”” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informe 
upon the questions of the day.” — The Advance, 

icago. 

“Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific, philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of ,civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. § ; 

“It is unequalled.”— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
t=" TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1887 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of Litrett’s Livin@ AGz, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in eommand of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Taz Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livine Aag and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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